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- mail vote (see below) indleste' that the large m major- 
ity of our membership is in favor of participation. 
| The creation of the American Board of Medical 
may well provide a pattern which 
will affect some of our policies in the future. It is 
probable that public demand for the certification 
_ of scientific workers will be most insistent in spec- st. 
ialized fields where the safety of the citizen is 
_ involved. If wisely administered, this policy need 
~ ‘not mean interference with the freedom of non- 
certified teachers and investigators who operate in 
areas of science not affecting in a direct and imme- [ 
diate manner t the he safety of the public, 7 _ 
a MESSAGE FROM | PRESIDENT DUBOS — No one can become educated without having to f 


Like many of you, I used to take the S.A.B. for Wry about definitions. According to present prac- 


Bier granted, took little part in its administrative prob- tice, almost any individual ae our F 
: lems, and accepted as a natural privilege the right Secretary- “Treasurer a check for be- 
to criticize its officers while enjoying its services. i comes de facto an “American Bacteriologist.” We f 
ands last year have led me to realize now that our © - 
- Society rien not operate by the grace of God, but terion. For a multitude of very practical ome 
“only through the devotion of a few individuals and it may become necessary to define the different 
particularly of its Secretary-Treasurer. This ex- lasses of scientists according to the extent and f- 
perience has also educated me to the complexity range of their scholastic studies and professional fF 
of the problems which face the membership, and Xperience. Many scientific societies, » the American, 
I wish to present to you leaned a progress sine of | ‘Chemical Society, for example, have taken the 


my education. responsibility to formulate minimum educational | 
j standards, to examine and certify accordingly the — 
4 siti is a common experience that vigorous dis- different teaching institutions, and to establish — 
cussions possess great teaching value. Certainly, different levels of membership i in the societies based 
the recent controversies stimulated by the program upon the training and experience of the applicant. fF 
- for certification of microbiologists have forced us If the policies of classification and control which fF 
to redefine the social relations of the S.A.B. In have been adopted by the chemists come to be q 
‘fact, it is not unlikely that our heated arguments ¥ applied to bacteriologists, it will take much ad- és a 
reflect in a certain measure problems which are ministrative tact to maintain the democratic struc- 
_— eemmanon. to all democratic institutions. We all ture of the S.A.B.—certainly one of its most 

— love freedom and independence, but most of us attractive features. Let us hope that it will be 
also want security. It is the concern for freedom — possible to prevent the formulation of levels of 
2 which makes us ponder over the fact that several Z professional proficiency from degenerating ir “ 


NOTICE 
e Members are requested to address a | 
‘correspondence concerning applications 
for membership, payment of dues, 
changes of address, lost copies of the — a 
Journals, sesignations and 
directly 
Society of American Bacteriologists 
Mr. Francis C. Harwood, 
Business Manager 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Avenues 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


eminent contributors to our science have never scientific stratification and regimentation. ae 


_ taken a college course in bacteriology. Will mot == saan” 
certification stifle initiative and originality? Is a To introduce diversity in this report, I an 
_ not in disguise another aspect of political regimen- now touch on the thorny and complex problem of ; a 


... publication of the abstracts of papers presented 
at On the other hand, it i is for the sake i security before the Local Branches. Most of us believe _ 


that governments the world over have decided to the S.A.B. cannot function effectively as an edu- 
(2 — license physicians, as well as engineers or _ ‘cational and scientific organization if it fails to 
re _ tricians. By the same token, it is hardly to be encourage the activities of its Local Branches. But — 
fie a4 doubted that the clinical laboratory workers (path- we recognize also that publication constitutes in 
microbiologists, or chemists), on whose all cases a responsibility toward the ‘scientific 
ee — the physician bases his diagnosis, will also community. To be useful, ‘scientific publications 
=. come to be licensed by some governmental agency ; must describe and attempt to evaluate new and 
a‘ ra working in association with medical bodies ei interesting facts, or analyze old data in a new light. 7 
Certification is a parallel program. It is beyond ‘It is by keeping these criteria in mind that the — 
4 = authority of the S.A.B. to judge of the advis- - editors of the Journal of Bacteriology and of 
ability of certifying medical microbiologists. The Bacteriological Reviews have established the present 
only question before us is to decide whether we scientific distinction of these journals; no one 
A to in the administration of the doubts that the forthcoming “A Microbiol- 
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assume that ways will be found to publish the Summit Avenue, Brookline 46, Masachuestts, 

Jocal abstracts if the membership desires. But it is enclosing remittance ($2.40). 

certain that the S.A.B. will soon lose its scientific To open the scientific sessions formally, wehave __ 

dignity if it should ever relax editorial standards arranged to have Dr. George Harrison, Dean of _ 
= in any publication that it sponsors. Noblesse Science, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, _ 


deliver a lecture on “Expanding Frontiers of 


Science” on Sunday evening, April 27. This lecture 
_& In concluding these remarks, let me assure you will be held in the ballroom of the Statler Hotel — 
| again that this is truly a progress report of my t 8 P.M. and will be open to the public. This will _ 
oct as an officer of the S.A.B. and that I _ be followed by the smoker at 9:30 in the Georgian _ 
Room of the Statler Hotel. Your registration — 


cisms, your advice and your help, to make he 
‘S.A.B. more effective in the promotion of our 


science, and of our professional interests. 


— 
| THE s2nd ANNUAL MEETING, BOSTO 


APRIL 27-MAY 1, 1952 


have not made room reservations and desire accom- and they will be located in the Ballroom Assembly =—- 
| modations should fill in the hotel application form located on the mezzanine floor between the ball- = 

— supplied in the November News Letter or write E room and the registration area. A limited space 
directly to Dr. Stephen Chapman, Chairman, has been procured for scientific exhibits and these _ 7 7 
‘Hotel Reservations, Department of Bacteriology, _ will be located in Parlor “F” on the mezzanine — “Gy 

Harvard Medical School, Longwood Avenue, Bos- floor, 22 
| ton, Massachusetts. Registration, ticket procure- A reception in honor of Dr. René J. Dubos, => 
| ment and information desks will be located on the President of the Society, will be held in the 
| _ mezzanine floor of the Statler Hotel. The registra- Georgian Room, Statler Hotel at 6:15 Tuesday _ 

Ff tion desk will be open from 10 A.M. April 27 to evening, April 29. The annual banquet in the 
2 noon May 1. Help to avoid congestion by regis- Ballroom, Statler Hotel at 7 P.M. will follow the —__ 
tering and procuring tickets promptly. This year reception. Attempts will be made to keep the © ae 

| registration fees will remain the same as they were __ tickets for the banquet at $5.00. Dr. Dubos will _ 
last year, and as in the past, only those displaying make his presidential address at the banquet. #=— 
the official national badge will be admitted to Dancing to the music of a nationally known band 
| scientific sessions or exhibits, all located on the will follow the banquet, 
- mezzanine floor. To take advantage of the $1.00 | Food and beverage service is available in the : 
_‘Tegistration fee for graduate students, one must _ Statler Hotel in several of its facilities: Terrace _ 

| - Show evidence of certification by making this Room (main dining room), just off the lobby for 
ore in advance. This potential problem can be luncheons and dinners; Cafe Rouge, just off lobby, © 
expedited by contacting Miss Catherine Atwood, — open until midnight for breakfasts, luncheonsand 


Chairman of Registration Committee, Boston City dinners; Sandwich Shop Cafeteria (through Stat- _ 7 

_ Health Department, Divisional Laboratories, Hay- ler Office Building); English Lunch Room (off a 

market Square, Boston, Massachusetts. lunch counter with speedy service;Lounge 
| On Sunday afternoon, April 27, reservations Bar, reached from lobby or Terrace Room; Ve- __ 


ais 
have been made to see the Braves doubleheader _randa, portion of Terrace Room open for afternoon i” 


_ baseball game. Although it was stated in the Janu- cocktail hour. In addition there are a number of . —_ 4 

_ ary News Letter to make reservations before April _ interesting, exciting, unique, stimulating places in a | 


Dr. Howard E. Lind, be obtained at the informa 
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q | deeply the honor of having been selected as Presi- Boston is the center for many scientific and _ — -_ 
wi - dent of our Society for 1952, I do not regard it as Cultural activities of interest to members of the _ a a  —- 
© having endowed me with knowledge and A number of tours have been planned for 
ait; in the management of its affairs. I beg your criti- those wishing to visit places of inter est. Among the — — oe 
Ur places of scientific interest, the following are in- _ i= 
cluded: Hood’s Milk and Ice Cream Plants, 
Schrafft’s, Monsanto Chemical Co., Dewy and 
Almy Chemical Co., Arthur D. Little Labora- a 
tories, M.I.T. Food Preservation Laboratories, = 
Walter Baker Chocolate and Cocoa Plants, Fish 
Pier, American Red Cross Blood Center, Haffen-§ 
nd reffer’s Brewery, Atlantic Gelatin and Salada Tea — 
ral By now all of you have received an invitation Companies. Among places of interest appealing to eh. = a 
an from the Society and the local committee on the wives of members would be the several tours _ - q -_ 
he — arrangements to attend the 52nd general meeting Se points of historic interest, the art “ana  & a. 
al | the Society of American Bacteriologists, to be science museum and the shopping center. 
he | held at the Statler Hotel, Park Square, Boston, | A very important aspect of the meeting is that _ — oe 
sh — Massachusetts from April 27 to May 1. Those who _ of the technical exhibits. There will be 33 exhibitors | &g ae 
ch 
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rittee BOARD OF MEDICAL 


headquarters will have their facilities on the fourth _MICROBIOLOGY 


_ on the mezzanine floor. Dr. Grant Stahly, Director - committee on Certification and Problems of Per. 

of the Employment Bureau of the Society, will sonnel and the American Board of Pathology had 

- maintain headquarters i in the Hancock Room on _ developed to the stage where the Subcommittee 

. the mezzanine floor. ag asked to submit its plans - for an American 

The Bergey Manual Dinner will be held on vet of Medical Microbiology at the meeting of 

_ Wednesday at 6:30 P.M. in Parlor “C”. The topic the Advisory Board for Medical Specialties on 10 

of discussion will be given later. Times and places _ February 1952. A brief account of the scope and 

_ for other meetings are furnished in the program. functions of the proposed Board was given and a 

_ Breakfasts, luncheons and dinners are being ~ vote e of the : membership was ‘requested. We are 
arranged through the special committee headed pl ed t that, at the deadli 95 

by Dr. Bryce Prindle, Plymouth Cordage Co., eased to report that, at the deadline on 25 Janu- 

oe ’ ary, ballots had been received from 55 per cent of 


] h, M lread 
the active membership, approving the proposed 


= made such arrangements, please contact him di- 
ore plan by a ratio of 4 to 1 (1888 in favor vs. 465 


| 


It has been 20 years since the Society of Ameri- - _ opposed). On 15 February, 109 more ballots had 


‘can Bacteriologists has had its annual meeting in = received, also approving by the same ratio. _ 


The Subcommittee, therefore, took steps towards 
he establishment of an American Board of Medical 


Boston and the Northeast Branch is looking for- 
aes ward to a banner year both in sustenance, scien- 
tific- -wise, as well as in attendance. 


_ EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


_ ployers a at the headquarters « of the Employment Bureau during the National no 


vention n of the Society , of American Bacteriologists, April 27-May 1, at the ee 


Enroll Enrollments i in the ae should be completed before the Boston Meeting, and a 
2 the applicant for a position should report at the headquarters of the Employment 
Bureau as soon as he arrives at the forms may be be secured 


by writing to the Director. 


-_interv rviews at the headquarters of the Employment Bureau. — a. 


GRANT L. STAHLY, Director 


ig 


positions, are invited to’ inspect personal data of at arrange 


— rs and national comn 
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eis REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 


4 ee CERTIFICATION AND PROBLEMS OF | 


care of patients. ‘The members of the subcommittee = 
7 
had FOR: Dr. H. W. Scherp Dean, Division of Biological Sciences, Uni- 
Secretary, Society of American Bac- versity of Chicago; 
William J. Cromartie, M.D., Associate Professor 
of Bacteriology and Medicine, University of 


can 
4 of 


10 FROM: The Subcommittee on Certification and _—North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
> an. Problems of Personnel, i.e., the Steer- Geoffrey Edsall, M. D., Professor and Head of the | 
_ ing Committee of the proposed Ameri- _ Department of Microbiology, Boston Univer- 


can Board of Medical Microbiology 


1) Relation to Commiltes on Certification and jology and Chairman of the School 
Problems of Personnel.—The Committee on Certi- of Public Health, University of Michigan, Ann 

sed fication and Problems of Personnel, under the Arbor; 

465 chairmanship of Dr. S. R. Damon, met with mem- William McD. Hammon, M_D., D.P.H., na 


had i bers of the Council Policy Committee 16 May 
mie 1950, Baltimore, to consider problems relating to 


_ and Head of the Department of Epidemiology © 

Microbiology, the University of Pittsburgh i 

rds f standards and certification in microbiology. The | Graduate School of Public Health, Pittsburgh; 3 

ical reports of the two existent subcommittees were _ E.H. Lennette, M.D., Ph.D. , Director, Viral and | 
_ made by Dr. H. J. Shaughnessy and by Dr. Martin © * Rickettsial Diseases Laboratory, California State 

Frobisher, Jr. The salient point brought out in Department of Health, Berkeley; 

this meeting was a recognition of the Walter M. Ph: D. _ Professor of 


which will protect the status of medical H. Shaughnessy, Ph. D., and Head 
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en Bacteriologists, and Dr. Damon, Chairman of Colonel W. S. Stone, M.C., 
‘ime Committee on Certification and Problems of : a Medical Service Graduate School, Walter Reed 
"Personnel, to appoint a subcommittee to carryout Medical Center, Washington; 
i program with definitely assigned objectives: __ Jerome T. Syverton, M.D., Professor and Head of | 
if a) to improve and to safeguard the practice of the Department of Bacteriology and Immunol 7 

applied medical microbiology; University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 
b) establish standards of qualification of onal I Topping, M. Associate Director, 


board to persons who ‘com- the of School of 

with these standards; giene, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 

dd) to establish an organization, the American __ Dr. Francis was appointed chairman of thecom- 

Institute for Microbiologists, which can serve mittee and Dr. Syverton, secretary. Three mem- 
a the sponsor for a specialty board for cer- bers of the committee are ex-presidents of the 

b. tification i in the field of medical microbiology Society of American Bacteriologists, two served as 

and such other boards as are ‘requested and presidents of the American Association of Immu- 


seem desirable. and one as of the Federated 


on Certification and Problems of Activities of the 
decided to select medical microbiology as the field ings of the subcommittee were held to formulate i. 
- for immediate exploration and action, those mem- — plans for establishing step-wise the development 
bers of the senior committee that were engaged in of the American Institute for Microbiology and the 
4 


| 


work relating to medical microbiology were carried American Board of Medical Microbiology. These _ 
over to the subcommittee. The additional members ,. meetings were held in Baltimore, 18 May 1950; 
the subcommittee were selected both because of St. Lous, 1 November 1950; 10 


cross- -membership in other microbiological societies 


and because of their known interest ineducational 
_ standards and the improvement of the pra 
are 
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A 
, 17 of any effective training program | is ore Acid 
1952; ‘and 8 1952. ‘The ordingly, it was essential for the subcommittee 
expense of attendance at these meetings for the in this attempt to establish a specialty board of — 
4 most part was taken yee of by the members of | = recognized standing to obtain the consent, approval — 
_thecommittee. and cooperation of existing boards. Since the Amer. 
4) The American Institute for M icrobiology — ican Board of Pathology has had the responsi- f 
The purpose of the American Institute of Micro- bility for training and certification in medical — 
_ biology was to bring together the senior members _ microbiology since 1936, the committee held suc- 

i, of the Society of American Bacteriologists and of - cessive meetings — with representatives from this 
closely related microbiological societies to function board. As the result of these meetings, it became 4 
as authoritative representatives of the profession, obvious that the two groups had in common the — 
_ The duties of members of the organization were to purpose of improving the standards and practice — 
sponsor a) educational programs in the field of of laboratory medicine in its relation to the care ff 
_ microbiology, b) the maintenance of standards for of patients and to the education of students and — 
the practice of microbiology, and c) the promotion medical residents. The need in medical diagnostic — 
of the interests of microbiologists. The membership _ laboratories for personnel capable of supervising — 
was to be based on training and experience. The and of rapidly and accurately utilizing information | Fe 
By-Laws, certificate of incorporation and other 2 to the patient by the application of micro- ri 
materials were prepared at the cost of much time _ biological procedures, whether bacteriological, im- ; 
and effort on the part of the committee. These docu- Riu munological, serological, virological, mycological, f 
ments and a progress report were presented to the or parasitological in nature, was recognized by — 
Council of the Society of American Bacteriologists both boards. Accordingly, the American Board : 


at the annual meeting in Chicago, May 27-30, of Pathology prepared a statement of intent, 


— and in turn approved a similar statement of in- 
4 Suffice it to say that the efforts that were made tent which was prepared by the members of the ff 
_ to establish the American Institute of Microbiology - proposed American Board of Medical Microbiology. § 
- met with failure. The project was received with a 6) The Name of the Proposed Board.—The name 4 
singular lack of enthusiasm, if not opposition, and mee s the proposed board is the American Board of © 
the project was dropped. Medical Microbiology, ‘‘medical microbiology” 
5) Specialty Boards. Re: The American Beord ing hereby defined as the branch of medicine that 
_ of Medical Microbiology.—The organizational plan deals with the application of the principles and — 
for the practice of medicine in the United States techniques of microbiology to the practice of | 
includes specialty boards. . The purpose of each — medicine. The board will consist of twelve members 7 
specialty board is to establish standards of quali- made up of nine representatives of its sponsoring | 3 
a. fication of persons as specialists in a given field of societies and of three members-at-large. The spon- _ 
- medical practice and to certify the persons who —= societies and the number of representatives i 
_ comply with these standards. The standards — are: the Society of American Bacteriologists, three | 
4 reflect a “minimal level at w a given service representatives; the American Association of 
re munologists, one representative; ; the American — 
| =. Each specialty hened selects two from its Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, one — 
membership, more commonly the president and representative; the American Board of Pathology, 
roa secretary, as its representatives to a senior organi- two representatives; the American Medical Asso- 
zation known as the Advisory Board for Medical ciation, two representatives; and three members- 
Specialties. This board operates, as its name a. large. It was recommended by the subcommittee _ 
implies, by advising on matters brought to its” | that the Society of American Bacteriologists ap- 
attention by any of the respective specialty boards, point two Ph. D.’s and one M.D. as its represen-— 
by the Council on Medical Education and Hos- _ tatives; the ‘American Association of lmamenion.. 
pitals and by the American Medical Association. gists, one Ph.D.; the American Society of Tropical — 
The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, | Medicine and Hygiene, one Ph.D.; the American — 4 
eer; as its name signifies, is concerned with the pro- Board of Pathology, two M.D.’s; the American ; 
; a grams that are maintained i in medical schools and = Medical Association, , two M. >.’ s; and the mem- — 


training, inclusive of in the determined the to the board 
- specialties. Such a residency training program in 7) The Statement of Intent Prepared by the Mem- — 
5 an - any given specialty is subject to approval by the bers of the Proposed American Board of Medical 

specialty board directly concerned, by the Council Microbiology. 
on Medical Education and Hospitals of the Amer- “Pursuant to the recommendation of the Ad- | ee 
_ jcan Medical Association, and by the American visory Board for Medical Specialties made to the § 
‘m Hospital Association. The importance of temnce ing Commit group on 10 February 1951, the = 


tive and collaborative efforts in the ing for the establishment of the Amer- 
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ican Board of Medical Microbiology and the Amer- inally, it is that the essential facts 
jcan Board of Pathology have, through a “these eleven items will be incorporated in a con-— 


of discussion, reached agreement upon conditions _ tract to be signed by the two boards for a 25-year 
val __ under which the approval and recognition of such _ period, cancellable by either party only on five-year : 
er- a Board is requested: notice. Further, the American Board of Pathology 
si- _ “4) An American Board of Medical Microbiology t2 will change its by-laws to meet these conditions, if fe 
ical be organized under the accepted principles of this i is necessary. 


uc. mt specialty board and will issue certificates in It is our understanding that three amendments — 
neral medical microbiology and its subspecialties. were made by the Advisory Board for Medical — 


his 

me a “2) The American Board of Pathology will dis- Specialties as follows; |  — hover 

the — bay issuance of certificates in general medical =a) the two members from the American Board 

‘ice - microbiology and in the subspecialties of medical of Medical Microbiology selected to represent that 
are | _ microbiology. In terms of the present activities of group on the Board for Medical 


require that a majority of the Board ane 


ing that a y of the Board must be 


ion — 3) The American Board of Pathology will re- 


TO- tain its present name and will continue to admin- __c) if the contract with the American Board of § 

im _ ister the certification of all applicants who wish to Pathology is broken , approval of the American _ 

-al, qualify in the general field of clinical pathology,and Board of Medical Microbiology by the Advisory 

by in all phases of pathologic anatomy. Board for Medical will be subject to 

ard “4) The two boards, the American Board of review. 

nt, Pathology and the American Board of Medical However, we will not receive official notice of ae 

ing § Microbiology, will cooperate in the certification of these amendments until about thirty days. 

the those who qualify and are examined in pathologic 8) Comments.—The subcommittee upon we 

gy. — anatomy and/or clinical pathology by the Ameri- ‘taking this assignment recognized that the Advis- — 

me can Board of Pathology, and in medical micro- — ory Board for Medical Specialties, the eighteen — 

of — biology by the American Board of Medical Micro- existent specialty boards, the Council on Medical — x 

"biology, with the understanding that the required Education and Hospitals and the American ~ 

hat - training i in each subject will not exceed two years. a Association would hesitate to recognize, at 

ind aa “S) The American Board of Medical Microbiol- | 7 least without differences of opinion, any new ; 

of ogy will accept nominations for two of its members | _ specialty board which attempted to provide for 

ers by the American Board of Pathology. orate Tr certification of Ph.D.’s or doctorates of equiva- 

ing ” “6) The American Board of Pathology will _ lent training and experience. Contrariwise, the = 

on- 7 nominations for two of its members by the subcommittee realized that a new board limited Le 
_ American Board of Medical Microbiology. — Beuy to M.D.’s would be approved comparatively read- — 
ll Each of the two boards will maintain its — ily, if reason for establishment of the board was © 

“own office and be financially independent of each sound. However that may be, the proposed Ameri- 


a -“8) The American Board of Medical Micro- by the Advisory Board for Medical Specialties at 
i biology will have full membership on the ph acon its annual meeting 10 February 1952. The above : 
mor for Medical Specialties and will designate statement of intent, the certificate of incorporation, = =_— 
two representatives on the latter. == and the by-laws were approved but the approval by 
_ 9) The American Board of Medical Micro- was by a split vote. An official notice of this — 
biology will provide for certification of candidates approval is not yet received, nor have the condi- _ 
~ qualified by training and examination. The Ameri- tions attached to the approval been made known. L 
can Board of Medical Microbiology will be made That information - should be available in n about 
“up of M.D.’s and Ph.D.’s, but those nominated — thirty days. Finally, it should be pointed out that : 
_ to the American Board of pathology will be M.D.’s ; the American Board of Medical Microbiology is — 
= conversely, the nominees from the American _ the first specialty board in which doctorate degrees _ ‘@ 
Board of Pathology to the American Board of other than M.D.’s have been given recognition. eG 
_ Medical Microbiology will be limited toM.D.’s. == — Even though approval by the Advisory Board 
— “10) It is agreed that the American Board of of Medical Specialties i is achieved, further consid- _ 
E “utheley will not certify M.D.’s or Ph.D.’s in the _ eration will be given to the decision by the Council - f 
ab - field of medical microbiology, or enter into any : on Medical Education and Hospitals and of the | : 
other agreement to do so. House of Delegates of the American Medical - 
. 3 “11) The American Board of Medical Micro- sociation. Approval of these two groups is a 
| _ biology will collaborate with the American Medi- — tial for an effective and functional specialty board. 
a Association in assuming responsibility for resi- Finally, it is anticipated that on from wreede 


dency training in microbiology. _ 
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- propositions, which seem to be the only practical 
alternatives. They have been cleared with the 


ogists and of the other sponsoring societies should 


be aware that the outcome is yet to be learned. | Council and modified in accordance with a few ( 
9) Status of the Subcommittee—It was agreed suggestionsmadebythem,. 
wy the members of the subcommittee that their i Proposition 1. 1 favor publication of abet ah 
- functions should be taken over by the members of papers presented before the meetings of the B 


‘of the newly constituted American Board of I Local Branches of the S.A.B., for distribution to B 
_ Medical Microbiology by 8 February 1952 and the members of the S.A.B. , with an increase of the — 
that a final report should be made to the Society dues by an estimated amount of $0.50 per yearto — § 
of American Bacteriologists and to the other pay for them. I understand that such publication 
> would be contingent upon the selection by the 


THOMAS FRANCIs, Ju, Choirmon Council of the S.A.B. of a suitable vehicle and of © | 


JEROME T. SyvertTon, Secretary _an Editor-of- Abstracts, 

Proposition 2. I favor continuation of the pres- 
LOCAL BRANCH ABSTRACTS ent practice of publishing in the News Letter 

the titles and names of authors (with their 
~“¢ A detailed analysis of the problems connected Bs departments and institutions) of the papers pree — t 
_ with the publication of abstracts of papers pre- _ sented before the meetings of the Local Branches of Fn 
sented at the meetings of the Local Branches was the tl 
_ mailed last October with the ballots for the annual _In considering your decision, please study care- sI 
election, and was reprinted in the News Letter” fully once again the report that was sent out 


rod for last November. In the - January issue ° we re- earlier. Also bear in mind the comments of Dr. — 1 
rf, _ ported the results of the vote on the three propo- Dubos, printed elsewhere in the present News Letter a 
ee _ sitions that were believed to cover the possible it to the effect that a decision in favor of publication a C 


Proposition 1: I favor publication of abstracts _ indiscriminate publishing of any and all abstracts — 
of papers presented before the local submitted—they would be subject to strict 

be branches, under the supervision of a special p . torial control consistent with the standards of the 
editor, only for those who wish to subscribe ras _ other publications of the Society. Also it should — 


- for them at a probable cost of $2.50 each  : be remembered that a decision to publish the ab- | : 


per year, asestimated in the accompanying _stracts would commit the Society to an additional 
report, if at least 2,000 subscribers can be annually recurring expense of the order of $2,000, 

a found... 229 which would have to be defrayed by a stable source 
— 2: If a suitable vehicle can be —_—— of revenue, namely, an increase of the dues by - 

oe ee upon, I favor publication of the ab- 

stracts, under the supervision of a special 

i. editor, for distribution to all of the members 


{ in the event of a rise in costs or an increase in the © 


$0.50 per year. It should be understood also that, 4 


would not mean the opening of the door to the | = 
| 
| 


of the S.A.B. with an increase of the dues by _ sary either to raise the dues again or to curtail the si 
an estimated amount of $0.50 per year to volume of abstracts published. Pp 
ee: 3: I favor continuation of the the practical means by which the abstracts might j “ 

be published. There seem to be two possible out- ‘ ) 

lets, namely, the News Letter or extra issues of FF ii 

not ‘Bacteriological Proceedings. Definitely, publication 0 
. — Obviously, there was not much favor for Propo- of the abstracts as addenda to the News Letter te 
: s sition No. 1 but one does not know how these would be the cheaper method. Firstly, duplication _ r 
voters felt about No. 2 vs. No. 3. One wonders how _ of overhead would be avoided, i.e., it would be li 
- interpret the intentions of the 130 members cheaper to add pages to the News Letter than to | n 
who chose not to vote on this question and of the rn them separately (the original quotation in 9 ii 
i. half of the membership that did not send in ballots. 1950 for printing 4500 copies of an 8-page News — k 


Ma It is hard to believe that these people were simply — Letter was $167.29 but the addition of a block of 8 © 


tral not interested and would accept whatever was pages added only $110.27). Secondly, duplication — | 
A decided by the rest of the members. Clearly, the of the costs of envelopes, stuffing and mailing — 


fa _ problem was not settled by this equivocal vote. would be avoided. In any case, final decision — 


a, here seems to be. no choice but to try again to F os rest upon the deliberations of the Council. 


members one way or the other. Enclosed with this 7 Seeneetaaes _ so that we may have as 
issue of the News kater 4 is a post card on which 7 much of a sample of member sentiment as possible " 


ine 


the members of the Society of American Bacteriol- 
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— 
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ON sort and recognizes that it isa wasteful process 
_ APPLIED MICROBIOLOGY print relatively few reprints when no more are 
& (Editor’s note: The following report has been Pn as is necessary with the nominal “free ae 


oa unanimously by the Council a. system common to older journals where Me 


peo) indeed, it has been discontinued in most cases. Item 
1 is, we feel, a unique and desirable feature of this 
__ At the meeting of the Society in Chicago, the _ agreement which when coupled with the stipula- _ 
_ Council approved the report of the committee on tion in item 15 provides, in the committee’s opin- _ 


_ special publication problems relating to the matter ion, an entirely satisfactory agreement. It should — 
; of the desirability of the Society’s sponsoring the be noted that there are certain omissions in this —_ 
_ publication of a new Journal of Applied Micro- agreement: First, there is no stipulation that mem- — 
biology as outlined in the News Letier of August, _ bers of the Society are required to take this journal _ 
1951 (Vol. 17, No. 3, page 9), and thereafter a as a condition of membership. Second, there is _ 
committee composed of Doctors Bailey, Dubos, nothing to imply that this journal may be taken . 
Scherp, and Umbreit was appointed by Dr. — = members as a substitute for either the Journal — 
g of Bacteriology or Bacteriological Reviews. In short, — 
Applied Microbiology is to stand, or fall, on its 
recommendations, including a slate of at least own feet and not to be labeled an official journal 
three persons of proper qualifications for the editor- of the Society but only to carry the term, as does 
ship or governing board of the new journal.” = Bacteriological Reviews, “A Publication of the _ 
_ It appeared to the committee that concrete Society of American Bacteriologists.” The text of — 
recommendations would be required in three areas the publishing agreement follows: = 
and that the committee’s duties in this respect = == of 


ve negotiate an agreement with the publisher — 


Publishing Agreement 


_ to the state where it would be ready for im- Tyas AGREEMENT made this __ day of | 
plementation by the Council; become effective on the first 
IL. to outline the general policy of the journal, | day of January 1953 by and between the Society — 

including Aer BACTERIOLOGISTS, a corporation duly 
7 (a) outline the organization necessary, eee { organized under the laws of the District of Colum- 

(b) prepare a prospectus of the area to be hereinafter called the “Society”, and THE 
-WILLIAMs AND WILKINS CoMPANy, a body corpo- 
(©) locate certain key personnel. = “rate duly organized under the laws of Maryland, — 


_ script, including the index and illustrations for the _ 


An exact copy of the agreement with the pub- said periodical and hereby grants and assigns to a 
lisher follows this section. This agreement is based the Publisher the sole and exclusive right to pub- 
on that of the Journal of Bacteriology and Bac- lish the same for the term of this agreement. ie, 
teriological Reviews. It also contains some of the = 2. PusiisHinc Derarts. The Publisher hereby 
results of consideration of journal policy which are agrees to publish the periodical in such style as to — _ ima 
listed under items II and III above. In the agree- paper, printing and binding as the Publisher deems © ; 


ment itself, item 6 is that common to most pub- _ best suited to the marketing of the periodical, and 
lishing agreements and actionable material is to give all due care and diligence to the sale of 
_—| kept from publication by the editorial board of the subscriptions and advertising, to the keeping of 
| journal. Item 7 states that the journal name shall accounts and collections of money due, and to all 
f be Applied Microbiology. The committee feels that — _ other matters pertaining to the function of pub- _ 
various other titles considered were either too lishing, 
limiting or had unfortunate connotations and that § 3. OWNERSHIP OF PERIODICAL. The Society is _ 
the presently selected title would delineate the the sole and exclusive owner of the periodical but _ 
area to be covered as outlined in the prospectus for the convenience of the parties, the copyright _ 
(to follow). It was also felt that bi-monthly publi- shall be taken out in the name of the Publisher. _ 
cation was desirable at this stage. Item 10 is one | 4. AuTHoR’s Corrections. An Author may 


which is usually a feature of modern contracts of alter the text of his (or her) article in the proofs 
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by to outline the mechanics of publication policy, hereinafter called the “Publisher”, witnesseth that 
as title, format, publication dates, etc. the parties hereto desire to collaborate in the pub- 
the AS The results of the committee’s work in terms of lication of a periodical to be known as Applied 2 — 
ces- concrete proposals have now advanced to the Microbiology under the terms and conditions as — q a 
the stage where they are ready for Council action. The follows: | 
proposals are the following: = 1, MANUSCRIPT AND PusLisHinc Ricuts. The __ 
‘om 
ght 
yut- & 
‘ion 
be 
| to 
of 8 
‘ion 
ling 
sion 
cil. 
the 
as — 
— 


‘earn, on condition that all charges for altera- and to be utilized in late years to furnish pages i in 
Z tions in excess of ten per cent (10%) of the cost of — those years in excess of 400. The manner of setting 
_ the original composition, independent of the cost up the said reserve shall be as follows: In any year 
of said alterations, shall be charged to and a & which fewer than 400 pages are used, the Pub- 
for by the Author, and the Publisher shall have the _ lisher shall transfer from subscription income for § 
right to “charge and collect such excess from the that year to the reserve account the same propor- 
- Author. In no event, howe ever, shall the Society — tion of the said subscription income as the number — 
: be liable for such charges in excess of said ten of unpublished pages bears to 400. The record shall 
percent (10%). also show the number of pages represented by the 

ADVERTISEMENTS. The Publisher agrees to sum transferred; the said sum divided by the num- 
i “a _ submit to the Society all copy for advertisements — ber of the unpublished pages shall be called the 
offered for publication in this periodical for censor- page- -unit-value. In any later year in which the 
ship and approval before accepting such advertise- number of pages published exceeds 400, the Pub- 
ments for publication, whenever the Society shall _ lisher shall transfer from the reserve to subscrip- 
_ request that such advertising be so submitted to R ‘tion income for that year a sum equal to the § 
Vie number of excess pages multiplied by the page- 

_ 6. VIOLATION oF CopyricHT. The Society shall unit value; but the sum so transferred shall not be 
have ; and exercise sole control of the editorial con- less than the manufacturing cost of the said excess. 
a tent of the periodical, and in view thereof, the pages, except in the event that the total sum J 

_ Society guarantees that the matter to be published — reserved shall be less than the cost of the excess 
is in no way an infringement on the copyright of pages, in which case the said total sum shall " 

4 others or the laws governing copyrights; and that transferred. 
the Society will not submit for publication - 10. REPRINTS. Reprints of their own = 
_ matter that is libelous or actionable; and ‘Should | may be purchased by authors at prices to be 
; = matter be submitted for publication which in oe fixed by the Publisher. Reprints of any paper may 
2 the opinion of the Publisher may be apap or be purchased by other than the author thereof, 


= refuse to include such matter in the seliiation, i sells reprints at other than the exact cost of print- 
or require the Society to indemnify the Publisher | E ing, the income and costs of the reprints shall be ~ 
against any and all liability both to the Society incorporated in the profit-and-loss account of the — 
a and to the public for the publication of any such 
matter. The Publisher’s rights hereunder shall not ul _ EpiroriAL ExPEnsgS. Editorial expenses for 
relieve the Society from any and all liability both Applied Microbiology resulting editorial 
i a to the Publisher and to the public for the publica- a services rendered by the Publisher or edito- 
‘a tion of any matter contained in such publication _ rial expenditures made by the Society shall be 
that is libelous or actionable as aforesaid. _____— paid for by the Publisher and be charged to the 
_ 7, DETAIL OF THE PERIODICAL. Applied Micro- profit and loss account of the said periodical; pro- 
biology shall be published six times per year, bi- . vided however that the said editorial expenses shall 
monthly. The issues of each calendar year shall — “not exceed $1200.00 unless and until the income of 
constitute a volume and the periodical will be sold 2 the Journal shall exceed $12000.00, in which case 
by the volume. Each volume shall consist of not _ the editorial expenses shall not exceed 10% of the 
more than 400 pages, in a double-column format, income. The Society may pay some part of the 
— 8x 1 inches, trim size. The subscription onal said editorial expense during the early years of 
per volume shall be $7.50. the Journal’s existence, in which case the Society 
a Excess Paces. Pages in excess ; of 400 text ¥ shall be reimbursed for any expenditures incurred 


x pages in the aggregate per year, if such excess is by it on this account out of the first profits earned 
required by the Society, shall be charged to and thereafter, before there shall be any division of 
uf _— paid for by the Society, as follows: The cost of the profits as set forth hereinunder. The editorial serv- 
excess text pages is to be computed by taking the ices to be rendered for the said periodical and the 
- total cost of text pages actually published and expenses as agreed upon from time to time by the 
_ dividing that by the total number of text pages _ parties hereto, shall be set forth in a written agree- 
ay _ actually published, with the quotient thereof mul- ment, supplemental to this Agreement. __ — 
__ tiplied by the number of such excess text pages. | 12. CHANGES IN DetalL. Format, periodicity, — 
_ This product shall be the cost of such excess text number of pages, or price per volume may be 


to the pre changed by mutual written agreement without in 
the terms of 


‘eg 
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unused pages, the said reserve to be cumulatiy that all 4 


_ party hereto may terminate this Agreement by _ logical biochemistry of the processes under - 


- and distributing shall not exceed prices current seals affixed, duly attested the day and year first 
the establishment of the Publisher at the time written. 
_of incurring such charges. It is further agreed that 
the Society may have access at any reasonable Society OF BACTERIOLOGISTS a 
‘time, upon reasonable notice, to the books of By_ 
“account and other records of the Publisher insofar 
as they relate to the said periodical, for purposes 
of audit and certification of the accuracy of me 
charges made. The Publisher shall have access, 
_ upon reasonable request, to the Society’s accounts 
_ showi ing the charges against editorial expenses re- _ 
specting the said periodical. 
- 14. Use or ADVERTISING SPACE. Neither party. 
shall have free advertising space in the said periodi- 
cal except as to “filler space”, which is to say space ~ 
that would otherwise go blank. Such “filler space” 
_ is to be divided and used equally by the parties ao 
without charge to either party. In the event that the publisher’s point of view that he deal directly r — 
either party does not desire to use or fails to use With an Editor-in-Chief with authority to act in : 
any such ‘ ‘filler space” allotted to it from time ° oe cases rather than with an Editorial Board. — - 
time, the other party hereto, without obligation, therefore s suggest ‘that Applied Microbiology 
may use such unused “filler space.” Furthermore, be headed by an Editor-in-Chief with a term of i 
‘if either party desires advertising space in excess five years; that he have to assist him an editorial , 
of the “filler space” allotted to it in a particular board composed of six representatives from uni- 
‘issue, excess advertising space shall be paid -versities and technical institutes, six 
for by the party using it at the current rate less sa tives from government laboratories or institutes, 
discount of twenty-five per cent six representatives from industry or industrial 
15. Division oF Prorits. Net profits from the _ 
mg ree of the said — shall ce the Constitution, it is the privilege of an Editor- a 


President 

Secretary 


Tae AND WILKINS CoMPANY 
By__ 


the Publisher to the Society within sixty (60) the Journal of Bacteriology. The committee strongly 
days after the first day of January in each year, = recommends a system of rotation of the Editorial _ 
and any payments due to the Society by the Pub- _ Board similar to the one planned for the Journal — 
- lisher shall be made at the same time. Should the - of Bacteriology (See the News Letter for November, = 
"operations result in a loss at an ny time or from time 15 1951, pages 4 and 5). 
to time, the Society shall not be liable for any part —(b)’ The area to be covered by Applied Mi icro- 
of such loss. If such loss occurs as above stated, biology i is set forth in the following prospectus: ~ 
Publisher shall be reimbursed for any such “Applied Microbiology is designed for the pub- 
‘loss or losses out of the first profits earned there- —ieaton of studies oriented towards the appli- 
after before the Society shall be entitled to any cation of microbiological sciences to the fields 
division of such profits. of industry, agricultural technology, sanita- a 
16. Time. This Agreement shall bind and inure _ tion and other areas involving the use ae 
‘to the benefit of the parties hereto, and their suc- control of microorganisms, with the exception — 
cessors and assigns. ‘After a period of one (1) year of medicine. The papers must be concerned _ 7 


E from the effective date of this Agreement, either primarily with the microbiology or microbio-— 


- giving written notice thereof to the other party consideration, rather than with the purely 
not later than the 28th day of February in any _ engineering aspects of the problem. me. 
year subsequent to the end of the aforesaid one ‘This statement is purposely left broad 

year period, such termination to become ore it is impossible to predict what the future = 
0 on the 31st day of December of the same year in _ needs of the journal may be. The committee feels _ 
_ which said written notice is given or at the end of that the Society must rely upon the judgment of 
the publication of the volume of the periodical — the Editorial Board for the best interests of 
which on the said December 31st is then in process, A pplied M icrobiology and that it would be unwise ae 
- whichever date shall be the ia to occur in oo be too precise and limiting at this stage. 
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it cannot its and For the last years at a Division of the 
4 provide “‘a slate of at least three persons of proper — S.A.B. has operated de facto under the title, “Phys. 
qualifications for the editorship.” It is obvious ¥ iology,” but the existence of such a Division has 
that this position needs a man of stature, well- apparently never been recognized officially. The 


known, capable, willing and able to devote time . Division has, however, apparently met with gen- 


4 to, and having the enthusiasm for, this project. eral approval. In accordance with the provisions of 
In the present experience of the committee the Articles XI and XII of the Constitution, the Coun- 
_ problem is to find one ‘man s0 qualified and to cil has now authorized the formation of a fourth 
present the position as “you may be a candidate x Division of the Society, to be entitled the “Divi- J 
_ for the editorship” is certainly to invite refusal. sion of Bacterial Physiology”, and proposes that 
ia The alternative is to contact an individual of such | Bylaw 3 (Divisions) be changed to read as follows: 
_ qualifications that there would be no doubt of aa “The Society shall be organized | into: four Di- 
Council approval and to offer him the editorship, - _ visions: (a) General Bacteriology; (b) Medical 
_ with the proviso that Council approval would be Bacteriology, Immunology and Comparative Path. 

_ necessary before the matter became official. So far ology; (c) Agricultural and Industrial Bacteriol- 

this has been done in two cases, in both of which ogy; and (d) Bacterial Physiology. ae 
_ the individual could not manage to obtain the time |= This proposed change in the Bylaws | will be 
_ necessary. Further persons, who in the opinion of _ presented for action at the business meeting of the 
_ the committee are qualified, will be contacted. Society in Se eee 
_ What is necessary now is Council permission to ae The Council approved unanimously the report | 
_ proceed in this manner. We will welcome sugges- of the Committee on A pplied 1 Microbiology, which 
_ tions from the Council of personnel who might be _ is published elsewhere in this this | issue of the News 


suitable. The committee feels that once the Editor- Letter. 


i in-Chief is obtained, it should be his prerogative a 
to select an Editorial Board with whom he waNTED: MEMBERS 
work, obtaining what assistance he may require _ The Membership Committee, under ‘the Chair- 
_ from the committee, the Council, or the Society. manship of Dr. L. S. McClung, has inaugurated a 
J It is important that these matters be taken care =, to obtain new sustaining members for 
Of as soon as possible since a backlog of papers is _ the Society. An extensive list of prospects has been 
necessary before publication can begin and it is assembled but the Committee feels certain that 
put out tl the in January, 1953. =. there must be around the country a number of 
firms with a legitimate stake in microbiology that 
III. Mechanics Publication have escaped their attention. The members of the 
os Society, therefore, are requested to submit the 
names of prospective candidates for sustaining 
membership to Dr. L. S. McClung, Department of 


wo 


> 


A double column format is planned since this 
‘a anes space. Submission of manuscripts, citing of o 
2 references, etc. are to follow the policy of the 


Journal of Bacteriology. A suitable cover has been. Bacteriology, 

| designed to include with this report but modifica-_ _ WANTED: NOMINEES FOR DIVISIONAL y 

“Article XI, Section 3 of the Constitution of the a 

rs. with submitted by this committee for Council SAB, provides that “A Chairman, a Vice- Chair- 

4 action. and a Secretary-Treasurer of each Division ( 

Respectfully submitted, shall be elected annually by ballot at a session of 
Waves W. that Division held during the Annual Meeting of 
 Joun H. Bamey the Society, and such officers shall take office at 


the close of the meeting at which they shall have 
been elected.” The following committees have been 
appointed to nominate officers for /1952- ~1953. 


RENE J. Dusos 
Henry W. SCHERP 


‘ H. Hanks a Boston. In meantime, ‘nominations are earn- 
of the Council Policy committee for the © period __ estly solicited, to be submitted by the nominator 
from 1 January 1952 to 31 December 1953, to directly to the Chairman of the appropriate Nomi- 
finish the term of Dr. Gail M. Dack, who has - nating Committee. orate 
become a member ex officio because of his election Division of A griculteral | I ndustrial Bac- 
tothe Vicepresidency, | -teriology: j.j. Jezeski, Chairman, 212 Haecker 
_ The Council has approved unanimously a pro- = Hall, University of Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Min- 
posal tc to legitimate the Division of “Physiology.”  nesota; R. G. Benedict and C.F. Niven. 
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. Selones, College of Agriculture, The University of 
Knay si, , Chairman, Deparnent of Wi isconsin, Madison 6, wishes to obtain represen- 
Cornell University, Ithaca, Arthur R. strains of Vibrio jejuni. 
BA Division of Medical “Bacteriology, Immunology SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS oF 


gists, calls our attention to the Sixth 


Congress of Microbiology, which will meet from | 
“Department of Microbiology, of Wash- 6th to 12th, 1953 in Palazzo 


ington, Seattle 5, Washington; J. O. Lampen and 


OURSES IN LABORATORY DIAGNOSIS OF 
A SUMMER COURSE IN THE PRINCIPLES | TUBERCULOSIS” 

In ‘cooperation with “the Division of Chronic | 

The Tissue Culture Association i is again sponsor-— ee and Tuberculosis, Public Health Service, 

ing a course of lectures and laboratory instruction the Bacteriology Laboratories of the Communi- 

in the principles and techniques of tissue culture. cable Disease Center, Chamblee, Georgia, will offer 


The course will be under the direction of Dr. John —_ two courses in the laboratory diagnosis of tubercu- 
Hanks, the Leonard Wood Memorial, losis on on the following 


Medical School, and will be given in the labora- April 14-25, 1952 

tories of The Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital, November 10-21, 1952 

Cooperstown, N. Y. It will start on August 6th The. courses are open to all grades of employed | 

and end on August 28 28th, 1952. 1952. Tuition will 1 be laboratory personnel who are approved by their Bs 

seventy- fivedollars, State health officers. Practical laboratory training 

pe The course is ‘designed | specifically for ine in all phases of tuberculosis bacteriology, including 
"graduates (M.D. or Ph.D.) who plan to use cul- preparation of culture media, microscopy, cultural 

tured tissues in their research or teaching. Re- — _ procedures, diagnostic use of animals, and testing - 
_ quests for application forms should be addressed of drug sensitivity will be included in the course. _ 


to Dr. Mary S. Parshley, College of P hysicians No tuition or laboratory fees are charged. Reserva- ce 
and Surgeons, 630 West 168th Street, New York 


tions for the courses should be ‘made well in 
to her not later than April 15th. Successful capil addition, two similar courses will be given for 


dates w will be notified about May 1st. laboratory directors, senior laboratory staff mem- 


3 bers, physicians, and others of comparable Pro- 
WANTED TED fessional standing on the following dates: 


of Massachusetts, Amherst, November 7, 1952 
would like to obtain different strains of the follow Additional information and applications may 
ing species: Acetobacter aceti, A. pasteurianum, be obtained from the Officer in Charge, Labora- 
A. acetosum, A. . oxydans, A. capsulatum, turbi- Training Services, Communicable Disease 
dans, Bacierium orleanse and Bact.  Schuetzenbachit. Center, Public Health | Service, P. 0. 


‘felt “that ‘the vale of the News Letter would _—~ article is the text of the address given by 


_ be increased if it could be developed me =? Langlykke at the Tenth Anniversary 


more than a vehicle for routine notices, com- Dinner of the Theobald Smith Society (New ~~ i 
mittee reports, news of the Local Branches §=—_Jersey Branch of the S.A.B.) on 6 December _ a 
the like (important though these be) by it attracted considerable 
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ment of publishing it in that many industries are noy og 


the News Letter. If 
the experiment meets a favorable response, we _—rationed in their supplies of sulfuric acid. Pragian 
tically the only raw material which does not faq ouy 


will repeat it as permitted by the material — 
early depletion is coal which still is available 1, 


and space available and by the budget.) 
_ The most important problem facing the U.S. _ satisfy predictable demands for thousands of yea: 4: th 
today is that of maintaining the highest possible —_It is apparent that our raw material position wi 


level of productivity. Unless we do maintain the become progressively less favorable, though, i - 
highest possible level of productivity we face the comparison to other political subdivisions of hor 
very real possibility of going down in defeat before world, our position is certainly not hopeless, no this 
Communist machine which threatens us. We, yet particularly unhappy. Furthermore, we havq, 
together with the rest of the democratic world, little to fear from shortage if we can maintain the bere: 
are today faced by a barbaric imperalism which _ technical reserve which can lead us to substitutes h. 
can only be compared to such mass movements as new materials and new devices which will replacg « 
those of the Mongolian hordes which swept vic- _ or supplant older and perhaps less desirable ray 9c 
toriously into Europe as far as the Danube in the materials or products. This brings us to the second. d 
thirteenth century after conquering practically all fundamental requirement for high productivit 
ofAsia. = = which is the human resource necessary to convert': 
—_ e I doubt that Russia and her satellites can the amorphous stuff of the mine, forest or field to ‘ie 
produce in competition with us even with our the finished usefulproduct. 
.) a present policy of attempting to satisfy both civil- Our total human reserve consists of approxi- mt 
jan and military demands, but that ruthless system mately 150 x 10° persons, or about 6% of the total ‘ol 
is still capable of causing more damage and suffer- population of the world. The proportion of the s 
ing with less expenditure of material supplies than population of the U.S. to that of the rest of the tra 
WW 7 __ is the free world opposing her. If we are to pre- world has, of course, continually increased though} 
at - serve our freedoms, our comforts and our way of _ the rate of increase has become progressively ha 
_ — life we must spend heavily of our natural wealth smaller in the past 50 years. With the increase in 
. ae. of making our resources and our labor more most extreme comparison, in Asia about 70% of 
_ effective through increase in unit productivity and the population is engaged in providing an inade- 
through improvement in the products of our quate supply of food and other agricultural prod- v 
efforts. Obviously, many things are needed to ucts for the whole population, while in the US. 
_ preserve our standards of productivity, but the this function is fulfilled better by about 15% of the 


hic 


and resources as well as of our labor for years to = of the U. S. there has also been an increase If 
_ come. To us as scientists is presented the challenge _in effectiveness. Thus, for example, to make the 


_ adequate natural resources or raw materials, and, almost one-half of the world’s manufactured goods | s 
second, the hands or manpower necessary to con-_ in the U.S. 


: vert them to our desired end products. = - The better standards of health in the US. 
_ wealth of raw materials, but if we are to rongy Though because of low death rates we have a 


_ Now, the U.S. has been blessed with an unusual 4 also give higher effectiveness to the population. 
the evidences presented more and more strongly relatively high proportion of non-productive 
_ day by day our advantages in natural resources elderly citizens, we also have a relatively low pro- 
are dwindling at a rate which will have material © portion of non-productive children. Again, to make 
_ effects within the next few decades. The predictions an extreme comparison, our proportion of children 
of 20 and 30 years ago would have us without re- : under 15 is about 25%, whereas the general Asiatic 
- maining oil deposits today. We know now that these _ figure is about 40%. On the other hand, it appears 
_ predictions were not accurate and that our proven _ that the current trend is toward an older and still 
reserves will today last for yet a considerable older population so that we may look forward to 
period. Nevertheless, it is also true that new dis- much larger proportions of aged non-productive 
_coveries within the U.S. have not kept pace with citizens unless material advances are made in pre- 
- our consumption of oil. Extensions of our supplies serving the health and productivity of the older | 
largely based on re-estimates of the reserves 
,4 of producing areas, or, in other words, on discov- — At present about 40% of our population, or 
_ eries made with the pencil. Our reserves of high 60 X 10° persons are at work or gainfully em- 
grade iron ore have been almost exhausted and we _ ployed, and of these about 5 X 10° are professional — 
are now looking far afield—to Labrador and else- or technical workers. Our technical pool includes — 
_ where—for fresh ore supplies. We have already about 85,000 chemists, a profession which could - 
, =) practically consumed our high grade copper ore muster only some 17,000 representatives during the 
Os supplies and a number of projects are under way first World War. The past 50 years have seen 
to recover copper from ores once considered un- remarkable increases in many professions as, for 
economical. Our supplies of sulfur have been so example, a ten-fold | 
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000 to abo 000 
ange in distribution among the members of this 


In spite of ¢ our 5 X 10°] professionals and in n spite 
the rapid growth of this class over the past 50 © 
“ears, we do not today have enough scientists or 

echnicians to satisfy the demand. From the 
ort-range viewpoint of the individual scientist, — 


able ra 
secon 
luctivit 
 convert!: 


field to 


starting 


salary offers from industry generally range - 


approxi- 
the total 
| of the 
t of the 


salary ranges h 


trained men and women. 


From the long-range viewpoint, on the other 
sccanl hand, the current shortage of scientists, technicians _ 


ncrease 
ike the 
10% of 
inade- 
prod- 
e US. 
of the 
‘tion of 
| goods 
US, 
lation, 


If we are to survive in this age we must attain a 
goal of productivity in terms of real production 
far in excess of anything we have yet seen. As was 
amply demonstrated in England during World 
War II, such increases are impossible to attain 
simply through the expenditure of more physical 
effort. There, under the threat of invasion, work- | 
weeks were extended to 72 hours with an early 
spurt in production, but within a short time oe 
duction fell and it was found necessary to reduce | 
the work-week sharply in order to regain the — 
optimum in output. I am sure that we have seen | 


seat | the same in the United States with increases in 
" pro- industrial production rates accompanying shorter 
make 

‘Idrea century spent long hours on the job but the pace — 
siatic | 2S leisurely and the work poorly planned. With — 
pears today’s production methods it is most doubtful | 
1 still that a workman could maintain present production — 
dé levels for 10 or 12 hour periods day after day. In : 
“itis order to obtain improved effort, better production 

pre- per worker, more intensified mechanization and 
obs better, more useful products, we need to apply — 
scientific skill, thought and experimentation, which 
- is the same as saying that we badly need more | 
scientists and technicians. 
em- 

nal Among highly trained persons employed it in indus- 
alias ‘trial research the group in which shortages seem 
eer jgnent severe is that of the engineers. When the © 


manufacturing facilities, and such new mechanical — 
development as required by the airplane and ord- 


and a very material i research and development ebiiniitaleia as well 
this as in the drafting room. There are today in 
United States about 400 ,000 engineers, and accord- 
ing to estimate this number falls 60,000 short “a 
filling the requirement. The prospect for the future _ 7 
supply of engineers is a most dismal one = a 

based on current college enrollments, we can look — 

forward to a continuing fall in engineering grad- __ 
is is most favorable economically for the effect — _uates with a oe rise in demand. General | 


, for example, has more than doubled and : rise to this prea situation since these predictions 
the s same is true for the new college graduate with a 7 discouraged enrollments in the engineering schools. be 
bachelor’s degree in natural science. In general, © _ This year about 38,000 new engineering grad-— 
industrial hiring rates for new B.S.’s range from a -uates became available for employment. In 1954. 
'$3600 to $4000 per year with some receiving offers less than half of this number, or 17,000, will _ 
in excess of $5000 per year. For new Ph.D.’s, graduate. Add the effects of the conscription — 
_ program which will call 14,000 of these for mili- 
=: from $5000 to $6000 per year with occasional 7 tary service, and we are left with 3,000 actually — 7 
extremes as high | as $7800. ‘Salary averages and available for employment. Against this supply, — 


than have starting salary rates for technically ‘ annually. Where will we find them? And if these : 


> 
and engineers is a serious handicap to the ol _ We are more particularly concerned with the _ 
g Pp p y 


_ methods for making established products, and on 
new products which supplant old ones with a net | 


working days. The workman at the turn of the <= Of our total supply of scientists less than half — ; 


- Pressure is on for increased production, expanded - Because the wave of post-war veterans has now 7 


industry estimates a need for 30,000 new engineers _ 


needs are real, how will we obtain equitable dis- 
tribution of the services of those engineers that 
are available for industrial service? 
‘much smaller class of the technical pool made up a 
of scientists. Scientists, with 175,000 representa- — 
tives, are numerically less than half as large as the pe 
engineering group, but their efforts are still | more 
important in effect on productivity, on new 


gain in value or effectiveness. Deficiency in scien- _ 
tific effort has perhaps less immediate effect, but | 
in the long term will be more disastrous in conse- 7 
quence. The scientists produce the stuff from which 
engineers shape the new product or process and ~ 
their efforts of today may not have effect until: . = 
years have passed. apa 


are employed by industry, about one-quarter in 
Government laboratories, and the remainder in © 
universities. In the past ten years industrial em- | 
ployment of scientists has risen from about 36,000 
to about 72,000. It is undoubtedly true that this . 
growth was limited only by availability and that __ 
industrial employment of scientists would be much ~ 
greater were the scientists available. The demand 
continues high and only partially satisfied. Even if — ot 
our universities continue to turn our trained si A 
people at the Ph.D. level at recent accelerated 
requirement. Actually, the supply is falling in © 


rates they cannot hope to keep pace with the rising 
‘Spite of the increasing demand. = | 


passed through the colleges and because of the 
‘draft, the number of college graduates will drop 


Rance programs, the demand for engineers sky- — 
“Tockets the is felt all along the line—in 


‘sharply i in the next few y years. In 1950 there were ~ 
330,000 ‘graduates from colleges in the United © 
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‘intellect is the one hope for a better, more whole 


~ States, and by 1954 the total will be reduced to 
life forallmankindg a 


less than half this number or about 148,000. The | 
_ drop in graduates of courses in science is even 
- greater proportionately with about 75,000 in 1950 Now, | granted that there is a real shortage of 
‘7 compared to an expected 2 29,000 in 1954. ci. “ highly trained persons in the population, what canf 


~ Creative workers in science come from the ranks we do to make up for the deficiency? Research as 


om aa of those who have had research training leading to val as other administrators are continually faced 
an "4 the doctorate degree. In 1950 our total pool of with the problem of maintaining or improving the 
_ Ph.D’s in science amounted to about 40,000. The effectiveness of their organizations. This is not a 
oa largest single group, chemists and biochemists, new problem though I believe it is receiving much } 
accounted for about 16,000 while biologists totalled | more attention today than it has in the past, 
about 8,000. Before the war we had attained an - Before World War II improved effectiveness Te 
annual rate of 1500 I Ph.D.’s granted in natural sulted in greater economy and efficiency in re. 
a science. ‘During the war this rate fell sharply but © search. Today the same is true, but the adminis- 
has risen since to 3350 in 1950 and 3550 in 1951. trator has the additional goal of shortages to urgeh 
_ With the general drop in college enrollments that him to greater effort in improving the effectiveness 
has taken place, the number of persons entering of his research staff. In other words, if we can't 
wal advanced education has fallen and we may _ have all of the staff that we want or need we must 


well be concerned about how far the drop may go. devise means to improve the productivity of those 
With undergraduate enrollments approaching pre- — that we have. Furthermore, beyond the selfish 
war figures, perhaps we will be reduced soon to aims of individual interest, advantage for the 
~pre- -war enrollments in graduate schools. country and for individual research worker 


the figures demonstrate, we have actually had lies i in increased productivity. 
a tremendous growth in the size of the scientific Before we can hope to do something about in- 
ee and yet we still speak of shortages. It - creasing the effectiveness of the research scientist 
i= well be asked whether this shortage is a pass- we must first define his function and make some 
_ing phenomenon—whether we are actually supplied om attempt to measure how well he performs it. 
_ with a large enough scientific force to satisfy Definition of the function is, I think, relatively 
normal demands and if expansion of the force _ simple compared to evaluation of its performance, 

spells trouble for the group at some future date § The function of the research scientist is first, 
_ i the present pressures no longer exist. T his to acquire new knowledge and, second, to apply 

would be the path of inquiry which has been fol- such new knowle dge. Until 10 or 12 years ago the 


lowed by some of our craft unions ; and which has quest for new knowledge was, with a few notablep by 

Jed them to limitations on membership for ie exceptions, carried out in educational or institu: m 

_ benefit of those already within the fold. In my _ tional laboratories, while industrial research was,§  m 

- opinion, we are still far from adequately equipped _in the main, of the applied type. It has been fre- ‘Til 

_ with a highly trained technical force even for — quently said that the accelerated pace of applica- Bw 
periods which could be called normal. The scien- _ tion or applied research during the war exhausted § git 
tists by creative effort fashion whole new fields most of our store of fundamental knowledge and pe 
of human endeavor and a productive scientific = we could expect a reduction in technological = 
force should be the best guarantee for the con- progress with the exhaustion of the source material. F  ¢¢ 
a 3 tinuous employment of the whole working force. ‘a If we have indeed almost spent the accumula-B 
Certainly, our needs of the present are so critical va tion of applicable knowledge, then the trend in a 


- that no curtailment of our creative effort should be - employment of scientists should be disquieting E- 

i -' allowed if it can be avoided, for on our creative i indeed. The educational institutions, once respon: § 

= accomplishment may depend the very survival of sible for pioneering fundamental research, em- 


our way of life. | ployed one-half of the research scientists before the 


Today slightly more than one person in a thou- war, , while today only about one-quarter are s0 al 

_ sand is a scientist or an individual having collegi- employed. It is true that about as many scientists tor 
ate training in a ‘scientific specialty. Before the a are now found in academic institutions as before is 
_ war the proportion was approximately 1 scientist “the war but, since our scientific force has almost f 4 
to 2,000 of population; and, also before the war, 3 doubled, the proportion of scientists found thereB y 

the market for scientists was not a brisk one. has fallen to a quarter of the total. If the colleges P d 
Following the craft union reasoning we could, continue to supply the knowledge useful for appli- f 7 


before the war, have concluded that there were cation in industrial research laboratories, then the f 
Bes: research scientists than desirable. But, would — _ present distribution of scientists should guarantee 
international restriction of advanced education i in continuation of the wartime trend toward deple- . 
_ the Thirties have been either in the public interest tion | of our resources of information. == a 
or in the interest of the scientific fraternity? I, a Another disturbing trend in science today y is, 1} 
for one, very much doubt it. ener ee believe, the tendency within university labors- 
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tories to devote much more to practical applied _ knowledge from which ideas are made and into the "J 
research than was the case ten or more years ago. experimental work necessary to prove the validity — 
‘Explanations for this trend are found in the — of the idea. Therefore, the researcher or the re- 
of financial support for much of university re- search ; group must display many | of the qualities 
search today and in the economic pressures: on which contribute to success in any undertaking as — 
universities and professors. A high proportion of b well as the elusive characteristic of creativeness 
our research in the colleges is supported by the necessary for invention. 

f Army, the Navy, or the Public Health Service for For the purpose of evaluating efforts to improve - y 
programs with definite, short-term practical ob- efficiency, however, individual evaluation is not a ; 
jectives, though a substantial portion of the sup- — Necessary. Rather the productive effort of the 

| port seems to be directed toward fundamentals — group may be judged by any of several methods 

and the building up of our scientific reserve. which appraise research in terms of the of the financial — 
Another substantial portion of research in colleges _ yield f for which it is responsible. 7 

is financed by industry for practical programs with > _ Now, if it is accepted that we have fewer re- _ 
short-range objectives. Finally, it would appear — search scientists than we need in these difficult a 
that an attitude of materialism has affected cat days how may we attempt to bridge the gap be- | 
colleges to the disadvantage of pure research. Cer- tween supply and need? Obviously, we must 

materialism may be identified with real- obtain more in scientific effort or 


These considerations indicate, I believe, that the tific progress. 


pursuit of fundamental knowledge must be more —_— Now, the most important requirement for suc- > 
and more undertaken by the industrial research | a research i is a solid and overriding interest in | 
laboratories and such a trend is becoming evident. the scientific specialty and the research process. _ 
 oatg industrial research Jaboratories must, of The most successful research scientist is he —— 


> 


course, , also continue applied research to realize _ thinks nothing else matters quite s so much as the 


‘mental research is more w idely absorption in the job is even more than 

_ by industry may not be as wholesome a aoe mental capacity as was shown by a study carried 

‘ment as it might appear at first glance. The funda- _ out some twenty or twenty- -five years ago. Of — 

‘mental research must and will be done, but it is - course, mental capacity is essential to successful : 

likely that important new knowledge may be "research, but the most successful research scien- 

withheld until revealed by its exploitation. Such a tists were found to be those to whom nothing else — 

situation would tend to make research most ex- was quite so important as research, rather than _ 

pensive because of the extensive cupiieation which — those brilliant individuals to whom research was 

_ would ensue, and the ultimate - benefit which — only one of several interests, or only a clean mm 

science can bring to man might | be reduced or pleasant way to make a living. 2 Ag New 

¥ delayed. All of the devices which I can suggest to i iaprove 

ie evaluation of productivity, in research is research productivity either stimulate or depend = 4 

Most difficult. With a large research staff the ac- upon the interest of the research worker in his 7 

complishments of the group may be measurable in research activities. 
economic terms or units, but, certainly, individual _ ae In order to attain better productivity of the | 
research workers cannot be so gauged. Several group it is desirable to bring the new member to 

attempts have been made to evaluate individual — high efficiency quickly, to maintain his effective 

3 research effort but still we do not have an accurate ness and to stimulate his continued self-impro 

scale or measuring system for grading the individ- ment. These three requirements involve continuous | 

ual. Furthermore, I think all will agree that there is education or training. I dare say that only while 

_ wide disparity among research workers in the _ the individual is learning, while he displays active 


_ sary to make a good research worker. elise, Pie value for research. W hen he ceases to learn, his 
Science and scientific advance depend on the ~ function becomes routine and the flow of new i 
idea or conception. - Some researchers are more _ thought and ideas ends. His interest in his work 
prolific than others in the production of ideas, but _ _can only be maintained if he approaches it with an 
neither fundamental nor applied research in nat-— open and receptive mind with the intention of — 

ural science can survive on ideas alone. A great if learning all that he can concerning his field and a 
deal must go the of work i in which he is engaged. 
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Now I should like to. a of formally and informally. The commuss 


_ things which can be done to spur the interest of cation of research results, plans, etc. is effectively § 
_ the scientist and, particularly, things that can obtained in small group meetings and discussions . 

and should be done in the industrial research called to consider a program or project. Within the J e 
laboratory. laboratory such group meetings should follow af 
” First of all, careful attention should be given to definite schedule. It is of course possible to overdo 


- _ financial reward. Though I do believe there are the small group meeting to the detriment of pro- 
man _ ductive effort, but greater danger exists, I think, 
asa secondary. panne age ‘salary c can only be in failure to hold periodic meetings. In such meet- 
of secondary importance when the financial return ings ideas may be exchanged and thinking stimu- 

t is such that he should feel little concern for the lated by the mental contest which is always 
security of himself and his family. Within reason- : by contact between research workers 
able limitations good work and special effort should engaged on the same project. The skill of a group 
eo find special reward. In most industrial organiza- ender, program director, or other supervisor re- 
- tions salary is geared to administrative position, ceives a real test when he conducts a laboratory 
but in research it does not seem unreasonable that group meeting, for the value of the meeting 
exceptionally good scientists, who need not neces- depends in large measure on his careful super- | 
: «a sarily be good administrators, may still receive vision of its progress and on his skill on drawing 
~ @ unusual remuneration not limited by administra- from the members of the group everything that 
tive position, can contribute in thought and suggestion. 
_ Second, reward may also be in the form of recog- A small group meeting offers a valuable device 
nition and the research administrator must, if he for the exchange of information, but, where re- 
_ wishes to maintain morale, recognize and cite search staffs are large enough, it is also desirable 
individual good performance. Public recognition of _ to conduct a well planned seminar program where 
the individual in a meeting with his fellows is individual research workers may present the results 
widely used in sales and other organizations and _ of the work in which they are engaged. The seminar 
% I think such recognition in general assembly also offers a better mechanism for the extension of 
_ might find great utility in research organizations — recognition to the individual research worker, and, | 
— as well. The occasional pat on the back and per- _ because of the requirement for careful preparation, | 


sonal commendation can also be most helpful wa gives unusual and concerted thought to the 
Ee high morale and effectiveness. _ work in which he is engaged. This should be ree F 
Every method that can be applied to improve flected in his value to the research group, , and he fF 


should also receive | a measure of help from ‘the 
discussion which follows the presentation of a 
formal seminar. Admittedly, the seminar does not 
always lead to extensive valuable discussion, but 
this situation can, I think, be improved through 
the ability of a discussion leader. The seminar 
ae expected to show an intense desire to turn out a_ may also result in valuable suggestions which arise 
large volume of good work nor is it likely that his later and not in the course either of the seminar or 
efforts will be channeled into the most productive — of the discussion. Obviously also, the seminar offers 

direction. ‘Similarly, an awareness of the overall a training ground for the "development of the re- 
objectives of the group in which he works and the _ search worker. Here he learns to present his ideas 
; __ Telationship of those objectives to the needs and and his research results in lucid, understandable 
the desires of the consumer serves to keep the in- terms and here he finds practice in easy presenta- 
_ dividual absorbed, happy, and content in his work tion of his results which should later stand him f 
-andthereforehighly productive. = in goodstead. 
— effective communication prevails in thelabora- So far we have discussed reports which are con- | 
_ _ tory, everyone concerned will be provided with all "fined to the limits of the laboratory. I know there 
- of the information he needs to perform his assigned -- not full agreement on the desirability of broad: 


throughout the laboratories. serves. 
_ to fortify the interest of each member of the group group 
Ad in the effort of the whole, and in his contribution 
to the group effort. The research worker who feels 
- isolated and who does not know the relationship 
5 a of his job to that of his fellow workers cannot be > 


< 


function most effectively, and, furthermore, each 
individual will be able to make incidental con- _ search, and that in some companies a high degree 
tributions to problems and programs which lie of secrecy is required. This policy of secrecy in 
= of his own assigned activity. Good com- - some cases extends even to the discussion of re- 
munication not only provides that essential infor- search work within the limits of the laboratory, 
mation is supplied to those who must use it orcan___ where, I think, there is much more to be gained 
_ benefit the program through its use, but can also than can possibly be lost by exchange of informa- 
provide a mechanism for extending recognition to tion 


5 
casting information arising from industrial 


Sharing of information has the effect of 
_ the individual research worker, "adding to the touining of the laboratory staff, 


~ Communication i is obtained in a number of ways opening the way to valuable help and suggestion 
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and es for individual iieadaili It i is no A research worker is employed not only for his. 


tively § so simple to make a case for the public presentation — efforts | during the period of his employment but 
ssions of research results at scientific meetings. Certainly, — also for everything that he has done before entering } 
in the however, if the research worker is permitted to upon employment. In other words, we hire the © 
low a : attend scientific meetings and to make public research worker not only for his native ability but q 


presentation of his research results, there is a great _ ‘de for the training and experience which he has 


 pro- deal to be gained in the individual’s attitude. The had. During his term of employment the research — 

hink, § i public meeting offers a place for general recogni- — worker acquires additional experience and train- 
meet- tion of the individual’s ability, which should urge ing which increases his value to the group. If | 
timu- § him to greater effort in the laboratory. In addition, positive steps are taken to improve the value of — 
ways — however, the public presentation of research car. the training and experience which he acquires, he 
rkers - ried out in an industrial laboratory stimulates the _ will more quickly become a more valuable member __ 
roup § exchange of information which should benefit e ¢ the group. We must, therefore, attempt to 
x re-— progress of industrial research. Judicious presen- bs improve on-the-job training, and the way this is 7 
tation of new knowledge should ultimately benefit follows a variety of patterns. Perhaps the 
eting f 5 all industrial research laboratories and will give best way of training the young research worker is _ 
iper- § extra dividends in employee morale and attitude. 7 ‘to attach him to an older and more skillful indi- 
wing Admittedly, it is not sound to present everything w who, in effect, becomes. his proctor and 
that which is uncovered in industrial research. Some teacher. 
m. information must be withheld for the advantage of In the course of his work, the industrial research _ 
evice f the company, and the revelation of some other scientist is called upon to discover new factsand to 
2 re- — information must be postponed until the company apply these facts in the development of processes b 
rable § which has paid for the work has had the oppor- — and products which can be commercially exploited. — 
here # tunity to capitalize on it either through applica- He therefore must distribute his time between 
sults tion for patent or through commercial exploitation. learning and applying. It is of course sire he 
inar Log Research workers should also be encouraged to difficult and perhaps impossible to say how much 

n of val publish material in the scientific literature as well should be devoted to the planning or training proc- = 
and, as in the patent literature. Obviously, publication ess and how much should be devoted to the ap- — 

tion, ; is often of material commercial advantage for the _ plication of results and the application of acquired — 
= _ industrial concern, but where such immediate _ training and skill, and the distribution certainly — 

> re: : advantage cannot be demonstrated, there is the varies with the individual. Good on-the-job train- . 
dhe — advantage obtained through recognition to the ing, however, pays off ultimately in valuable re- __ 
the f research worker and the requirement for thought search and development for the industrial concern. _ 
fa and organization which is posed by public presen- - In these days of shortage the industrial concern — 
not 7 may be required to develop those skills which can- 

but § Ona much more e limited scale, ‘internal technical — not be found in new employees. Perhaps we must | 

ugh -Feports represent publication to the individual look to the employment of college graduates with 

inar research worker. The same careful preparation the objective and intention of giving them, in the 

rise F should be required of the research worker in in- _ course of some years of employment, the equivalent Es 

r or eh ternal reports as he would be expected to devote in training of a Ph.D. degree. It would also be 

fers Me to a paper intended for insertion in the public desirable to be able to arrange actual granting of 

| Fe . record. A common failing on the part of research the advanced degree with, of course, the academic 

leas es workers i is poor ability of expression. Since ability and research training supporting it. On-the-job 

able — in expression both by the written as well as the training alone cannot be relied upon for such 

ita- i spoken word is so very important for personal advancement of the individual, and the qualified 

him advancement, those individuals who need help and young man should, I believe, be given the oppor- 
| training should receive it . Preparation of signed tunity to take academic work even though such 

‘on- reports should offer practice in presentation and, course work may cut heavily into the time which 

ere in order to keep the individual on his toes, he he can devote to his assigned duties. I am sure, | 
ad- should receive evidence that his reports a are read. however, that most industrial laboratories today 

re andc carefully studied. are carefully exploring the possibilities which lie 
ree — So far, I have discussed practices which I think is on-the-job training and academic course work 
in [are gratifying to the research worker, lead to better _ _ in order to obtain the type of qualified staff which 
morale on his part, and offer him fulfillment in is needed. 

ry; e permitting him to describe the valuable work which os Finally, in order to obtain the most from the 

red he has done. These practices, of course, assist in industrial research staff, careful organization of 


developing the research worker, but other positive research work is absolutely essential. Just as it is _ 
Steps must be taken to obtain the development of difficult today to find of the highly trained 
_the individual so as to get the maximum of what -_ that we need, so i it impossible to find in 
he is able to contribute. ecessary to solve most 
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possible for one individual to make a major con- 
tribution in industrial research. Today most pro- 
ee research is carried out by teams or groups. 
We need specialists to examine individual phases — 
“ma the overall problem, and the success of the | 
industrial laboratory will depend in large part on 
how well group or team activity is planned and 
‘The productivity of the industrial research lab- 
oratory is certainly dependent on the quality and 
Sbility of the staff. Ability among those actually 
doing the laboratory work may be implemented | 


develop the individual and to give him the incen- 
tive to top performance. The requirement for 
™ ability and application extends also to the direc- 
“sf tors and administrators. Problems must be chosen 
most carefully on the basis of practical or financial 


enter into the choice of research problems including 
relationship of one problem to another and to the 
F <i accustomed activities of the company. Once a re- 


gee that the facilities for its attack are available, — 
and the director must make certain that the broad 
outline of the approach i is reasonable and probably 
effective. This is the same as saying that for good, 
effective and productive research the manage-— 
- ment function must also be effectively applied. 
 Cartainly, the functions of direction, management 
- and administration are directly related to the effec- 


industrial research problems. Years ago was 


search problem is selected, the administrator must — 


£ 


in a number of ways which are designed both to i" which will stimulate his interest in the work in 


a value of the solution as well as on the probabilty — what he is doing is the most important of “ 
of successful solution. Many other considerations ¥, human callings. 


on of the research unit and must not be +) 


5 


Society. 


of the Society,etc. 


a 


a matter of years, and college enrollments. today 
are such that we can predict continuing shortages 
- of trained scientists for years to come. Shortages, 
of course, are relative. Perhaps there are critical 
shortages in other types of manpower, but I think | 
there are none so pressing as those which affect. 
us. Anything and everything that can be done to 
improve productivity in research should be done, — 
and though I may have overlooked many specific 
points I think we can group the factors encourag- _ 
ing individual research productivity as those which © 
are designed to improve the training and knowledge — 
of the individual, and, more importantly, those > 


~ 


which he is engaged. I should like to repeat that — 
the interest of the research worker in his work i is 
probably one of the most important factors in his f 
development, and the best guarantee that a scien- | 

tist will attain eminence lies in his conviction that ff 
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tained from the following: 


_ Dr. H. W. Scherp: Nine | copies of various ad 
F. Clark: Report to the S.A. B. on the 


P. 


Pasteur Cent enary (1923) in — 
. J. M. Sherman: Old correspondence concern- 
ing the operation of the Journal of Bacteriology. — ee 


_ (b) History of the Society. Slow progress is being 


- made. ye. the year 1951 we received from Dr. f 


discounted or disregarded. 
[have attempted to present a few thoughts on 
ja how the productivity of the research laboratory and — 
of the individual research worker may be improved. 
I am sure that I have overlooked or ae 
many devices which can contribute to solution = 
7 the problem. Certainly this problem is a most 
urgent one today, and it is common good sense as__ beac 
as the patriotic duty of the research adminis- ite 
trator and of management to explore every possi- Report for 
bility that will assist in raising the level of research 
_ productivity. Not only are we faced with a political 
and military threat, but the pace of scientific and — 
_ industrial progress is increasing from year to year —— 
_ with no slowdown in sight. As you all know, re- 
7 search activity has expanded tremendously with 


of operations daring the past five years, 


Pages 


Carried 


expansion in the size of our scientificestablishment. “pe raion Pages, 
4 The scientist today finds himself hard pressed to 1947 Seo ae 
keep abreast of more than a very narrow segment “1948 


of the scientific field, and the same pressures that 1949 

2S are felt by the individual scientist are felt to a 1950 4 
greater extent by the research director and 2 

administrator. It is paradoxical but true that our Piss me 

aN scientific force has greatly expanded, and still we _—2. BACTERIOLOGICAL REVIEWS was born late in ; 
1% are plagued by shortages of qualified people. These 1937 as a biannual publication through the efforts — 


inslow and I. Baldwin. I 


8 


shortages cannot be remedied quickly. Training i is ; of C-E. & W 


ae 

7 
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a 
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I the honor to submit herewith the 
annu ; 
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challenging task. BACTERIOLOGICAL REVIEWS 


entrusted with its editorship; and 1951 marks the volume 02. ‘With s adv 


completion of fifteen years of a most stimulating te great help it was possible to transfer the edi-_ 
torial duties to the new board without a single 
has been a quarterly since 1940 and has published — break in . the manufacturing schedule of the Jour- 
104 original articles since it was established. The nal. 
- scope was kept wide, and as a result we have ‘The following tabulation shows the. disposition — 


-— touched upon almost every significant phase of of manuscripts and the number « papers pub- 


{This report would not be complete without 


microbiology and even a few of its fringe in- lished during the year: 


terests. When there was nothing worthwhile to 
we refrained from filling our page 


with trivial material 


: As a result, we have, I believe, established | a Number of manuscripts ‘received during 1951 - 


‘review journal of creditable and respected value Number of manuscripts accepted during 1951. 00 
- for the Society and the scientific world. There is 

every reason to expect BACTERIOLOGICAL REVIEWS ; 
i maintain and improve its position in the years ‘Number of manuscripts rejected during 1951. . 


to come under the editorship of Dr. Perry W. Wil- Number of nara under mien, De- 


Number of papers published 1951. 
- warm acknowledgement from the outgoing Editor Pages printed, 1951 (763 + ix; 819 * vil)...... 2 


for the helpful labors of the Associate Editors, the 


ferets, and the successive off f It is of interest to note that 111 more manu- 
were received, and 20 more papers were 


the Society of ‘American Bacteriologists. published, during 1951 than in 1950. 


for Journal of Bacteriology ‘Report from the Williams & Wilkins ins Company a 


After s serving as Editor-in-Chief of the Journal fal The following financial statement received from _ 
_ for seven years, Dr. J. M. Sherman asked to be the Williams & Wilkins Company covers the oper- 
_ telieved of his duties July 1, 1951. A new Editorial ations during 1951 of the Journal of Bacteriology, _ - 
5 Board was appointed to take over in July, but it Volumes 61 and 62 (12 issues) and of Bacteriological : 
actually | began working March on copy for Reviews, Volume 15 (4 issues). ae 


ages 
a 
ges, 
tical 
tink 
Tect r 
one, 
rag. — 
sich er of manuscripts on hand Dec 
— 
his 
ien- — 
ien- 
— 
old 


26 Unused eis transferred to Reserve for Unpublished Pages.................... 
‘ 


$8651.87 
Paid subscriptions, Journal Bacteriology and Bacteriological Reviews 
Paid subscriptions, Bacteriological Reviews, 278 
Gross Operating Revenue from All Sources, $80526. ue 


Report of the Employment Bureau -4 active pace since the convention. Both universities 


For the year - February 1, 1951 to February 1, and the various industries are consulting the 
1952, the Director has knowledge of 35 successful Director in increasing numbers when they have 

% placements by the Employment Bureau. This employment needs. Approximately equal numbers 
- number compares with nine for the preceding ooo of successful placements have been made in these 
The increased activity reached a peak at the time two areas with smaller numbers in federal and state 
of the Chicago Convention when 69 employers of | _ gover nment positions and in hospital and public 

; bacteriologists inspected the files containing the health laboratories. Geographically speaking, en- 
_ records of applicants for positions. Several hun- 3 _rollees have secured positions ranging from Alaska 

1 dred personal interviews were arranged and many to South Carolina and from Maine to California. 
_ of these resulted in employment later. At one time 7 _ There are approximately 150 people enrolled in | 
during the convention, the number of enrollees — the Employment Bureau at the present time. 
eee Nearly 40 of these, however, are temporarily « on an 
Activity has continued at a slower but still inactive basis. 
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mat An interesting function ¢ of the Bureau has been © 
- the collection of data from bacteriologists from = 
over the country on the check list entitled “Reg- Secret services. 235. 79 
“ister of Microbiologists.” The check list was com- Supplies for resale or 629. 
piled by Dr. Walter Nungester and myself. Approx- Miscellaneous supplies and 
imately 3,000 replies were received and the data services. . 
have been transcribed ontoI.B.M. cards. A limited 
use has been made of these and more is anticipated 


are planning on having at least two people 


; on duty during office hours at the Convention in 

— to facilitate the inspection of the files of — 
the Employment Bureau by employers and to. _ Of greater importance are the intangibles | to 

_ arrange for interviews with enrollees . Those in- "quote a few of the unsolicited comments. 
terested in securing the services of bacteriologists —— We still find your list with the abstracts vel oe 


ate make facilities of the films among the very best information in the field 
oyment Bureau. = of audio-visual materials.” 


should be emphasized that the Employment d piece of wank, 
Bureau is a non-profit organization. The Director 


reviewing these films, getting them together, and 
receives no salary and the fees charged for success- Ps making them available t to those w ho wish to use 


ful placements are used to defray secretarial ex- thm.” — 
penses and sta formation of the Committee on Materials 
for Visual Instruction was a brilliant idea. The 
Financial Account, February 1 film, A Lecture on the Spirochetes, was one of the 


over $225 and unpaid bills of less than $25. a 7 


checks you kindly for your letter, the list of 
pele movies and appraisals as compiled by the Com- 
Net in the mittee of the S.A.B. I think you have done a good 
job. Hope that sooner or later we will have a simi- 


1 list for the subject matter in Public Health and 


Net Cash Balance. $722.37 


Sranty, Directo I can’t be too enthusiastic about the work of 


ry your Committee. Be assured that the hours of : 
Report of the Committee ‘on Materials for Visual put in year after year make microbiology 
inetrection in Microbiology a more lively subject for thousands of students.” 


More individuals are calling upon the Committee a We found your films most helpful before classes, _ 


for materials and advice. The Committee on the nd I might say that you are our primary source — 
of films from the United States.” From a user id 


Use of Films for Teaching Purposes of the Ameri- Canada. 


Preventive Medicine in all phases. 


can Physiological Society, and the Medical Com- 
mittee of the Scientific Film Association of Great The film, Grams Stain: A Demonstration of the 


li "passed by the Committee on Medical Motion 
ities of t Committee somewhat Pictures of the American College of Surgeons and 


of the © Commits fr will be included in their lists of films. Films obtain- 


able from the Committee were listed in the 7 = 
catalog of Professional Motion Picture Films of 
the Academy-International of Medicine and Den- 
tistry, and listed by the U. S. Department of State 
in the 1951 issue of U. S. Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Motion pictures and oa 

Suitable and for Use Abroad. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY- TREASURER 


The Business Office. From the viewpoint of the — 


-Secretary-Treasurer, the year 1951 was 
_ Transportation. . significant because it for the first time 
Customs duty. 


operated by remote control under 
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4 - Business } Management Service Agreement between Prepedly record payments received and make 
is Society and the Williams and Wilkins bank deposits. Draw up cneck and voucner for 
Company. ‘he transition to this rather radically payment to publisher for all new and renewal 
_ new metnod of transacting much of the Society’s ; subscriptions to be entered for tne Journal of 
_ business was etiected smoothly, somewhat to the Bacteriology and Bacteriological Reviews. Keport | 
_ Surprise of those of us immediately concerned, for complete mailing a for each simian to the 
there was abundant opportunity for crossed signals publisher. 
and wrongly mesned gears. Changes in details of Handle sales of and 
4 practice and policy will doubtless be made from Chronicles. Assemble and supervise production of 
time to time but the major routines are well- the Directory under r instruction from tne Secre- 
established and tne Secretary-Treasurer has been tary-Treasurer. 
_ relieved of a heavy burden of sheer mechanics. It =P ‘rovide secretarial service at the Annual Meet-— 
is hoped that tne members of the Society h have ing. 
found the service equally satisfactory. ot, nl Set press run and place order with Waverly 
- During its nrst year an arrangement such as this Press for production of eacn News Letter and neces-— 
= can not be operated at optimal etticiency. sary enclosures. Address special eaveiopes for ews 
In particular, it was necessary for those membersof eller from entire active membersuip list and 
. the Williams and Wilkins staff assigned to Society additional categories and prepare for 3rd class 
work to make a heavy “capital investment” of permit mail. ‘luis will be done four times each 
time in order to become familiar with the Society’s year. 
a affairs. ‘1 neir success may be judged from the fact Send new members latest News Letter, 
that the Secretary-Treasurer found it necessary to 1 Morton’s “Visual Instructions” and list 01 ulms, 
“4 make only two trips to Baltimore during the year. | a copy of the Chronicles, Lirectory, and letter “of 


_ Most problems were settled readily by mail and a — welcome into tne Society. a 
few telepnone calls. Compile list of new members for each | News 
a. It will require at least « a second ‘complete year r of Letter and submit for approval to the Member- 
_- operation to give anything like an accurate picture ship Advisory Committee and to the Council. 
of all that tne Business Management Service Mail troceedings and before annual 
could do for us and what it would cost, year in, meeting. 
: a year out. For example, it might be feasible for the Conduct the accounting, bookkeeping, and hand- 

Business Otnice to tak ling of Society Fund. 
_ Employment Bureau and of the Annual Meeting, | a, Prepare budgets and Geancial statements as 
of which have grown into large scale enter- requested. 
prises almost too much for professional people to ‘ a 
handle on the present extracurricular basis. In at 
_ the meantime, the members of the Society may ‘Society of American Bacteriologists saves; 
be interested in the following report from Mr. a 1. Varying rental cost of oltice space according 
q Harwood, which might fitly be termed the Busi- to location required for each new Secretary- 1 reas- 
2 2. Investment in office equipment other than 
a 4-drawer metal file, one typewriter and 3 x 5 

- filing cabinets for membership ule both active and 
Forward to proper officer of the Society orcom- inactive. Cost of maintaining complete set of 
‘mittee mail not intended for the business address plates. 
office. 3. All stationery supplies needed by Business 


Conduct correspondence with members and non- . Manager’s ottice, including specially printed bills, 
letter-neads, envelopes, form letters, vouchers, etc. 


members of the Society for all matters pertaining 
to membership from application to payment of 4. Cost of  temnepartetion when moving ottice to 
dues, ‘complaints, non-receipt of journals, ¢ changes new! 
_ of address, resignations, and the like. ype 5. Time required by each new Secretary-T reas- 
Render invoices and conduct necessary corre- urer to study the duties of his oitice and to in- 
spondence with sustaining members, both new and _ struct his —s to carry on what method 
Send application blanks to prospective members 


6. Complete cost of ‘alata: addressing and 
with letter of instruction, ‘mailing News Leiters including postage. 


Send bills for annual dues to members for the ee 7. All cost of transmitting information to pub- 
_ ensuing year in the Fall of the current year. . Also lisher, for maintenance of subscription list for 
mail Ballot, Ballot envelope, and return envelope members who should 1 receive Journal of Bacteriology 


Send second unpaid changes of address, cancella- 


Manager's vie view of his fun functions. 


Panetions ‘Office for Society of 


American 
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We are ab 


and earlier delivery of journals due to time saved Ss. 
by having business oftice under same roof with vocational information in microbiology is being — 


publisher. by Dr. John E. Blair for the Committee 


Questions pertaining to non-delivery or loss of on Public Relations, to be distributed by the Soci- 


expeditiously cleared up. "tg the numerous individuals who request it. This — 


a copies completely investigated at source and more _ ety free to schools, colleges, vocational servicesand __ 


Changes of address received for returned journals _ literature will continue the good work begun by _ 


‘made promptly, and back issues or issue mailed Dr. Parr’s “Bacteriology as a Career”, which has — 
to new address avoiding complaint from member to _ ong been out of print but for which there is still 


Financial. The year 1951 was unusually satis 
- factory from a financial point of view. Not only one that has been run so profitably for many 
__ was it possible to wipe out the deticit incurred in years by the American Chemical Society; this 


1950 but a reserve of $1,400.00 was set aside for Would need funds. These are only a few of the ways 


the 1952 Directory and there was still a surplus of in which the Society might use some of its money 


| $1,158.86. This fortunate outcome was the result for the advancement of our science and profession. 


S of several factors. First, income in the form of the _ Presented below isa series of financial statements 
1950 profits on the Journals was at anall-timehigh. Summarizing the Society’s operations for 195 
- Second, the expenses of the Program Committee Conceivably, so much detail is not necessary, but — 
were markedly reduced, owing to lower committee _ it is given not primarily as an account of the 
members’ expenses and toa saving of more than _ stewardship of the Secretary-Treasurer and the b. 
$1,000.00 by the decision not to distribute free others responsible as for the purpose of bringing to — 
duplicate copies of the Proceedings to member _ the members as complete a picture as possible of — 
_ registrants at the Annual Meeting. Third, the all that goes into the running of their Society. The 
Chicago Committee for the Annual Meeting turned a of “1951 Income, Expenses and Re-— 
in a large surplus. As a result, the net cost of the serves” and the accompanying Schedules A, B, 
Annual Meeting was only $523.11 instead of the and C are a summary of the operations specifically 
_ budgetary figure of $2,625.00. Fourth, the Society allocable to 1951 on an accrual basis. This is the ~~ 


hand, there were miscellaneous expenses of especially for keeping an accurate account of the 
$1,239.66 that were not anticipated in the budget. cost of our Annual Meetings, each of whose ex- 


It seems fair to advise the members that the penses usually occur over a two-year period. The — 


Society is not on Easy Street because it has had “Cash Statement” comprises the actual cash trans- 
one profitable year. Aside from the subscrip- actions that took place during the year; most of — 
tions to the Journals, we need from $16,000.00 to these pertain to 1951, but there were some Carry- 
$20,000.00 per year for our ordinary running ex- vers from 1950 and some items referrable to 1952. _ 
y penses. The largest fraction, about $12,000.00, The “Balance Sheet” embraces all of the foregoing © 
f goes for the business functions carried on by and and represents the Society’s gross worth at the — 
_ for the Secretary-Treasurer and is relatively stable. end of the year. Finally, we present a budget for 
On the other hand, the operations of the Annual 1952.00 
: | ing upon both local and national circumstances. of the Society totalled 4437, distributed as follows: 
As for income, a small fraction comes from invest- Honorary, 6; Corresponding, 10; Retired, 13; 
a ments and miscellaneous sources, abou: one-fourth Emeritus, 43; Sustaining, 95; Active _ paid-up 
comes directly from the dues of active members, Members, 4,270. The number of active members, — 
_ about one-fourth comes from the dues of sustaining therefore, continued to increase in the same pro- 
ag members and about one-half comes from the profits Portion as in recent years. There was a net gain of 
on the Journals (partly an indirect return from _ 339, resulting from the addition of 610 new 
members, minus 271 members lost by death, resig- 


: Meetings are subject to wide fluctuations depend- - Membership. At the end of 195 1, the membership é. 


Journal of Bacteriology is increasing steadily and 
might 
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° 


— 
ake Advantages to Members pages. out to launch a new journal, 2 
for | Prompt attention to orders or payment of dues namely, Applied Microbiology, which may need = — 
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cre- } 
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eet- the Society Secretary and by the Secretary to the 4 Steady demand. ihe society may embark upon 7 
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as saved $1,000.00 by withdrawing from the Ameri- rst year that the accounts have been Kept on this 
4 _can Institute of Biological Sciences. On the other basis, which is essential for sound budgeting and 
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han — 
and 
— 
ness 
vills, 
etc. 
to — 
eas- 
|. 
and | sources are subject particularly to variations in _ ‘Ration or failure to pay the dues. In addition, there a .. i: 
_ the national (and international) economic well- Was at the end of the year a list of 69 new active » — 
F being. members whose applications were received so late 
for _ We should keep a certain fraction of our annual in 1951 that they will be listed as new members — = 
logy | income uncommitted and available for long range > for 1952, in accordance with custom. Evidently, | aa 
ewal § purposes. The pressure for publication in the the Society was still in the logarithmic phase of its _ a e 
ela 
Henry W. ScuHerp, Secretary-Treasurer 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN -BACTERIOLOGISTS 
Income, EXPENSES, AND RESERVES 


“33788. 19 38567. 387 
> 


+ 


1950: Profit on Journals from Williams & Wilkins Co. =a 
from Biotech Publications 56 


Office Expense & Travel... 

Other Expenses 


Archives Commies Expense. 


A 


‘Malling: ton new ew members. 


_ Extra pages for News Letter 
Committee for Applied Microbiology 


report Local Branch Abstracts..... 


| 
4650.00 4750.00 
| 
& 55428.06 | 
Active 
ials for Visual Instruction in Microbiology....... 
99,67 48532.29 
— 


Wittiams & WILKINS Company ir 


Managerial for Society of American Bacteriologists 
January 1 to December 31, 1951 
12 months. . 
Expenses 


News Letters (4 


Business Manager Expenses... .. . 
tal 


nt, Light, Heat, Use of Office Equipment of Expenditures). . 8726. 


SCHEDULE. 


Program C Committee Expense 


Printing Program... 

Printing Proceedings ‘ 

& Mail Program an and Proceedings. 677.55 


43 


100.00 


‘Less: Advertising Income. . 


Ticket 


Less: 


374.00 
Meal Costs. . 
Bus Expense 


Stationery... . ‘ 
128.19 


258.58 


er Workers... . 


1182.43 


150.87 
96 12531. 


Miscellaneous. 


 Bayroll, Administrative & — 
iil 
A 
— 
68 Guest Speaker & — 
66 Less: Expenses paid by Chicago Committee for National Secretary-Treasurer for 54, 
Net Cost of Annual Meeting. 


4 ¥ 


4 1950 Profit on Journals from Williams & Wilkins = 00 4 
Income from Biotech Publications 


BS 88 63438.46 


a Secretary-Treasurer Expenses 


Williams & Wilkins Subscriptions 


fi 


7 Accounts Receivable (Subcommittee on Certification and Problem ns of Personne oo 1000. 00 $6648. 29 


. 


_ SOCIETY OF AMERICAN BACTERIOLOGISTS _ 


December 31, 1951 wa 


| 


$13850.11 


Accounts Receivable (Loans)! 00 
Accrued Assets (1952 Expenses paid in 1951). 1038. 25 


‘Liabilit ties & Surplus 

1952 Annual Meeting Income. 460. 
1951 Commercial Solvents Award....... 1000.00 1460.00 


774.36 


— 
2 
ae 
| 
__-Honorary 
Committee on Materials for Visual Instruction in Microbiology......... 200.00 


— 


2450.00 
1000.00 


Awards (Eli Lilly and Commercial Solvents). 


87 


$58,201.87 


NEWS AND ‘MEETINGS OF LOCAL 
BRANCHES 
Northern California-Hawaii Branch (H. J. Phaff, 
tham, Mass.: The Chronica Botanica New 
York: Stechert-Hafner, ‘Ine.: 1951. xii + 186 ‘April 1951, College e of Agriculture, University 
350.11 | pp. $6.00. of California, Davis 


Manual of Bacterial Plant Pathogens. (Second, 
i entirely revised edition). Charlotte Elliott. Wal- 


: _ The first edition of this book appeared in 1930, 1. Antibiotic antagonism in n the treatment of 
and comprised a descriptive list of bacterial plant — experimental infections. R. S. Speck and E. Jawetz, a 
_ pathogens, arranged in the genera recognized by Division of Bacteriology, University of California, 
k Erwin F. Smith, and in quite general use among School of Medicine, San Francisco. aes a - 


American plant pathologists at that time. Thenew The development of antibiotic-resistant in- 
50.11 _ edition has been completely revised, and follows — testinal coliform bacteria in turkeys on a diet con- _ 


00 —_ closely the classification of bacteria in the taining antibiotic supplements. D. M. Reynolds 
1948 edition of Bergey’s Manual of Determinative and M. P. Starr, Division « of Bacteriology, College 
Bacteriology. By doing this it has proved possible of Agriculture, Davis. 


(in spite of the larger number of species described) i 3. Recent work on the chemistry of the methane — 
: to cut down the number of genera among the fermentation. H. A. Barker, Division of Plant Re 


_ from nine to five. The descriptive part of the book es 4. Metabolic studies on the slime mold, , Phy- — 
34.36 is followed by two useful indexes, one of genera sarum polycephalum. K. A. oe, amin ocanell 
and species of the plant hosts, the other of genera tories,Berkeley,  — 


recognized plant pathogens from eight to six and Biochemistry, College of Agriculture, Berkeley, 
among the non-pathogens associated with plants California. ‘3 


and species of th: bacteria described. Interspersed usel oil formation during 

among the text are a few of Erwin Smith’s historic tation. J. G. B. Castor, Division of V iticulture, 
illustrations of bacteria attacking plant tissue, and College of Agriculture, Davis. __ 
wins} a copy of T. J. Burrill’s description of pear blight b _ October : 5, 1951, University of California, Berkeley, _ 


0.00 (in 1887), the first time that a bacterial species California 
4.36 | Was definitely proved to cause a bacterial disease. 1, Brief report on the National Council Meeting a ig 
ae The book is of value both to plant pathologists and plans for the 1953 National Meetings in San — a” 

4.36 pend to students of bacterial taxonomy. pr _ Francisco. ‘Ralph B. Houlihan, Councilor of th the 


 $38700.00 — 
$58201.87 
* Per Business Management Service Agreement. Includes cost of 64 pages of News Letter, 
— 
— 
_ 
— 
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‘Veterinary Science and Bacteriology, Uni- 


ee? Quantitative studies on on the i immunizing ganti- 
gens of Pasteurella pestis. Myron S. Silverman and ¥ 


Sanford Elberg, Department of Bacteriology, Uni- versity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 2 
Influence of time and temperature on the Connecticut Valley Branch (Officers for 1952: 


neutralization of f egg- -adapted herpes simplex virus ‘President, Elinor V. Smith; Vice President, 
human sera. V. R. Coleman and E. awetz, t Cochran; Secretar 
y 
Division of Microbiology, University of California, Katherine Marden) 
School of Medicine, San Francisco, November 17, 1951, Laboratory, Yale Uni- 
“*£ Media for selective isolation of Lactobacilli. versity School of Medicine, New Haven, Con. 
__R.H. Vaughn, Division of Food Technology, Uni- a 
___ 5, Subtilin considered as a germicidal surface Wijjiam H. Gaylord, Yale University. nee 
active agent. L. E. Sacks, Western Regional <a 2. The phenomenon of leakage. David M. Bon- 
search Laboratory, U.S.D.A., Albany, California. Yal 
6, A new pathway for glucose breakdown by — “ner, eee. 


3. An investigation of pu ‘ified di phtheri a to " 
gati rified di ria toxins 
Pseudomonas saccharophila, N. Entner and M. and toxoids by the semisolid precipitin technique. 


ot 
4 
Doudoroff, Department of Bacteriology, Ui Univer- i, Harry E. Bowen, Department of Health, ‘State of 
- __ 7. The inter- relationship between thiamine and 4, The bactericidal antibody of serum. Louis H. 
pyridoxine in Saccharomyces cerevisiae. Wm. Moses, Muschel, Yale University. 


_ Wallerstein Laboratories, New York and Division — 5 ctudies on mutation to streptomycin resis- 


2g cod Technology, University of California, tance Henry P. Treffers, Yale University. oO 
a arotenoid pigments of certain yeasts and — terial sensitivity to antibiotics. J. N. Porter and 


_ their taxonomic implications. T. Nakayama, H. J. A D » The Lederte L > 
Phaff and G. MacKinney, Division of Food Tech- 


University of California, Berkeley. 


Br of Illinois B logists) 
= inois Branc ociety 0 inois acterio ogists 
Corynebacterium poinsettiae. M. P. Starr (Officers for 1952: President, L. R. Hedrick; 


Saperstein, Division of n of Bacteriology, University of “Vice ‘President, C. McCaffrey; Secretary 


Southern California Branch A. Hallman, February 29, 1952, Hamilton Hotel, Chicago, Illi- 
- January 23, 1952, University of Southern Cali- oe” The effect of mycobacteria on in vitro migra- 
fornia, Los Angeles jg = of leucocytes from normal guinea pigs. R. G. 
Claude E. ZoBell of the Spears and W. F. Kirchheimer, Department of 
 Oceanogra’ phy, La Jolla, California, recounted Bacteriology, Northwestern University Medical 
his experiences on the Galathea Expedition and on School, Chicago, Illinois. 
trip around the world. 2. Tetanus prophylaxis with antibiotics. Welton 
cael lit I. Taylor and Milan V. Novak, Department of 
Wyoming Branch Bacteriology, College of Medicine University of 
The organization meeting for the ‘Colorado- Illinois, Chicago, Illinois; 
branch of the S.A.B. was held at Colo- Studies on staphy enterotoxin. I. Pro- 
7 — rado A&M College, , Fort Collins, December 8, duction and assay. M. J. Surgalla, M. S. Bergdoll 
4951. At the organization business meeting in in the and G. M. Dack, Food Research meats, Uni- | 
morning, the following officers were elected: versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
President: Charles F. Poe, University of Colorado, 4. Studies on staphylococcus enterotoxin. . 
Boulder,Colorado, Purification. M. J. Surgalla, M. S. Bergdoll and 
Vice President: Stuart G. Dunlop, University of _G.M. Dack, Food Research Institute, University 
Colorado, School of Medicine, Denver, Chicago, Chicago, lines, 


. The effect of 2,3- dimercaptopropanol (BAL) 
Secretary: Margaret P. Stimmel, Colorado A. & on experimental poliomyelitis in mice. Harry B. 
 M. College, Fort Collins, Colorado. wera Harding, Nathalie Schmidt and Eleanor B. Hard- 
7 " ‘Treasurer: Lt. William E. Dye, , Research and De- ‘ing, Department of Bacteriology, Northwestern 
velopment Branch, Fitzsimmons Army Hos- Medical School, Chicago, Illinois. 
pital, Denver, Colorado. 6. The occurrence of bacteremia in cortisone- 
~ Councilor: Richard Theneee. University of Colo- treated mice. Byron S. Berlin, Charles Johnson, 


a rado, School of Medicine, Denver, Colorado. p A. Gene Laurence and Walter D. Hawk, Depart- 
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1959. Univerity of Illinois, Urbana, the “Arthus reaction present in the lipemic sera of 

resident, A -treated rabbits. David Donaldson and 
easurer, _ 8. The requirement of a source of energy other Stanley Marcus, University of ‘Utah, ‘Salt Lake 


4 than galactose for the adaptation to galactose fer- 


An automatic bacteriological inoculating de- 
vice. Roger Fuson and Stanley Marcus, University 
11. Discussion: Emergency laboratory e equip- 
‘ment for civilian defense. Whitney W. Smith, 7 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. - 


y le Uss mentation by yeast. Carl C. Lindegren and No 

ale Uni- berto J. Palleroni, Southern Illinois —_—— 


9, Free amino acids as precursors in 
lia virus, 


enzyme synthesis. Harlyn Halvorson and S. 
Spiegelman, Department of Bacteriology, Uni- 
M. Bon. | f versity of Illinois, —_. ... . Antibiotics. John Waldo, University of Utah, 
Nutritional studies on Bacterium linens. M. Salt Lake City. 


toxins | E. Friedman, W. O. Nelson, W. A. 
poe, Wood and R. I. Meyer, Laboratory of Bacteri- Kentucky-Tennessee Branch (Officers for 1952; 


a ology, Department of Dairy Science, University of “President, Fred T. Wolf; Vice President, J. O. . 
Louis H, Illinois, Urbana. Mundt; Secretary-T reasurer, James C. 


H. 11. The effect of on pyru- m 
vate fermentation in Escherichia coli. Eugene Zebo- 
y resis | vitz, Ingrid L. Barkulis and James W. Moulder, October 19-20, 1951, Medical School 1 Building, 
The Department of Bacteriology and Parasitology University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 
and Department of Biochemistry, University of 1. A stalked bacterium. Landon Bowers, R. H. 


Chicago, Chicago. Weaver and O. F. Edwards, Department of Bac- 
Pearl 12. Guest Lecture: Microbial Genetics and Bac- teriology, of Kentucky, Lexington, 
teriology. Joshua Lederberg, Department « 
netics, Wisconsin, Madison. Chlorinative degradation of yeasts. J. O. 
‘Mundt and W. B. Price, Jr., Department 

‘Intermountain sin Branch (Officers for 1952: President, Bacteriology, The Univ versity of of i Tennessee, Knox- ee 
_ Kenneth R. Stevens; Vice President, Jay Beck; ville, Tennessee. 
Secretary-Treasurer, ‘Paul S. Nicholes; 
Assistant t Secretary, Sheldon P. Hayes) 


November | 10, 1951, Utah State Health 


ologists) 
edrick; 


Shigella. A. and M. Hotchkiss, 
ment, Utah State Capitol Building, Salt Lake ment of Bacteriology, Leena of Kentucky, 
1. Report and discussion on the National Meet- _ 4, Growth inhibitory dams of certain amino 
ing of the S.A. B. Stanley Marcus, University of acids on Salmonella pullorum. W.H. Farley andD. _ 


Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Frank Holtman, Department of Bacteriology, The 
Welton 2. Mycotic infections. L. P. Gebhardt, Univer: University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
nent of sity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. The ‘production of indole acetic acid by 

sity ah 3. Nutrition of pathogenic fungi. Paul B. Carter _ Ustilago z zeae, and its possible significance i in tumor — 
ad and L. P. Gebhardt, University of Utah, Salt Lake formation. Frederick T. Wolf, Department of wi 


in nerve tissue infected with St. Louis encephalitis _ 6. Studies on the micrococci. Robert J. Kieber, © 
virus. ‘Robert Higgenbotham and L. P. Gebhardt, _ Department of Bacteriology, The University of 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. _ Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

5. Effect of adrenal corticotrophic hormones on 7. The effect of X radiation on the adaptive 
antibody formation in mice. Sheldon P. Hayes, ~ formation of formic hydrogenlyase i in Escherichia 

Weber College, Ogden, and Thomas Dougherty, coli. Daniel Billen and Herman -Lichstein, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, eo Biology Division, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 


ry 6. Recent applications of the hemagglutination Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
Hard- _ test. Clark G. McCarthy, | University of Utah, 8. Studies on the rate of mutation of Shigella 


Salt Lake City, Utah. Strains to streptomycin resistance. E. Meyer and 
a3 Improved method of preparing coagulated — M. Hotchkiss, Department of Bacteriology, Uni- 
medium. Sidney Gilchrist, Salt Lake City versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
"Department of Health Laboratories, Salt Lake 9. Electron m microscope observations of the ac- : 


‘City, Utah. of T; bacteriophage on its host. O. F. Ed 


_ 8. An in vitro technique for the maintenance of aon 
pneumococcal virulence. Don W. Esplinand Stan- 
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Fungi—Walter J. Nickerson _ 
Tuberculosis—Richard 
Secretary-Treasurer, R Aligeier) Rickettsiae—Laurella McClelland 
November 29, 1951, School of Hygiene and Public Viruses—Richard E.Shope 
Maryland Eastern New York Branch (Officers for ‘195% 
Twenty-eight members were present. Following Chairman, W. Dexter Bellamy Vice Chairman, 
the election of officers for 1952, the meeting was Jessie Hendry; Secretary-Treasurer, — 7 
devoted to a lengthy discussion of the certification Roberts) 
- _ problem. Dr. N. C. Laffer reviewed the plan for na edie 16, 1951, The Knolls, General Electric 
accrediting bacteriologists. Others who joined in Schenectady, New York 
discussion were Dr. Keith M. Lewis, Dr.T.B. 
- Turner, Dr. Barnett Cohen, Dr. Roger D. . Reid, 5 Biological Studies with High — Cathode roy 
Dr. Carl Lamanna and Mrs. Isabelle G. Schaub. | a 1. Some sources and general characteristics of 
January 28, 1952, Maryland State Department of high energy cathode rays. E. J. Lawton, General 
Heath, Baltimore, Maryland Electric Research Laboratory, Schenectady, New 
program consisted of a showing of the film, “Afri- 2. Enzyme and bacteriological studies. 
; can Safari,” by Commander Trenton K. Rate, Bellamy, General Electric Research Laboratory, 
Commanding Officer, U. S. Naval Unit, Camp Schenectady, New York. 
Detrick, Maryland. The film was prepared - 3 . Inactivation of viruses. Irving Gordon and 
yy. S. Navy personnel with the cooperation of the — Alice Chicoine, Division of Laboratories and Re 
University of California. The expedition, which search, Albany,New York, | 
started at Port Said and extended to Capetown 4. Immunologic studies of irradiated sera. Alice 
during a period of nine months, was conducted Chicoine and Rose Clark, Division of Laboratories 
to study tropical diseases, many kinds of which and Research, Albany, N.Y. — ——. 
_ were observed in the numerous hospitals —— Guest Lecture: Studies on the relation of bac: 
terial infections to radiation. Molly Coulter, De- 
_ New Jersey Branch (The Theobald Smith Society) 2 partment of Radiation Biology, The Uni University of 
om for 1952: President, Vincent Groupé; Rochester, N. 
ice President, Eugene R. L.  Gaughran; 
_ Secretary, Marjorie A. Darken; Treasurer, P Northeast Siends ‘(Officers for 1952: President, 
Clara M. McKee) J. Howard Mueller; Vice President, Matthew 


October 29, 1951, Lipman Hall, Agricultural Ex- Derow; Secretary-Treasurer, Genevieve 


Kentucky Lexington, Kentucky. 


Maryland Branch (Officers for 1952: President, 
E. Shay; Vice J. Carski; 


periment Station, Rutgers University, New Bruns- Young) 
wick, New Jersey December 14, 1951, Stone Science 


Purine and metabolism i in the Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 
‘, Diseases of the aged: An analytic study of 


quantitative stedy of cross reac- 
 herst College, Amherst, tions of certain Shigella flexneri types. Samuel B. 
* _ December 6, 1951, Tenth Anniversary Celebra- Formal and Edgar E. Baker, Boston University 


. sx The tenth anniversary of the Theobald Smith or 3. The reir yonesin of the tuberculin type of 
Society was commemorated by the publication of — hypersensitiveness. Louis Dienes, Massachusetts 
an attractive booklet, edited by Marjorie Darken, General Hospital. 
Clara McKee and Walter J. Nickerson, reviewing ‘. _ 4, The bactericidal action of certain antiseptics — 
the history of the formation of this Branch of the on the oral bacteria. Lk W. Slanetz and Harriet — 
- A.B. and summarizing its activities to date. A _ Reynolds, University of New Hampshire, Durham. 4" 
membership list has been published also. Recent advances in the cytology of normal 
The occasion was marked also by a svecial and_bacteriophage- infected bacteria. Ernst” #H 
address, entitled “Increased Effectiveness for the Beutner, James Hillier, Philip Hartman and Stuart 
Research Staff,” by Dr. Asger F. Langlykke of Mudd. Sias Laboratories, Brooks Hospital, Brook-— 
_E. R. Squibb and Sons. ites ie , and the University of f Pennsylvania, 
February 7, 1952, Lipman Hall, Agricultural Ex- ‘Philadelphia, 
periment Station, Rutgers University, New Brun: Bruns- 6, Newer methods of food preservation. Bernard © 
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| Microbiologv, School of Pharmacy, Universidade — 


George 


E. B. M. Cook; Vice President, J. B. McBryde e; 7 
Secretary, F. B. Engley, Jr.; 


President, James A. Harrison; Secretary- 


Treasurer, Ruth E. Miller) 


Meeting, Philadelphia 
January 22, 1952, 225th — 
County Medical Society Building, Philadelphia, 7-8, 1951. Tenth Anniversary 
Pa. in association with the Texas Academy of Science 
The scientific program of > and the Southwest Division of the American Chem- 
entitled “Some aspects of viral diseases”, by Dr. ja) Society, Experimental Sciences Building, The — 
Frank M. Burnet, Director of the Walter and © University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Eliza Hall Institute, Melbourne, Australia, 


1. Strain variation of Salmonella in relation to ry 


resistance to streptomycin. R. A. Finkelstein and _ 


Rio de Janeiro Branch (Officers for 1952: President, : 
Paulo de Gées; Vice President, Gobert A. Costa;  C. E. Lankford, Department of eres The — 


, _ University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
a 16, 1951, Laboratory of } ae Z. Locus of action of streptomycin in the devel- 


| School of Pharmacy, Universidade do Brasil, Rio opment cycle of certain Clostridium species. E. 


Staten Wynne, Robert E. Collier and Donald A. — 
Bactericidal and bacteriolytic action of phos- Mehi, Division of Experimental Pathology, The 


hates. Genesio Pacheco and José Salvador Echa- - University of Texas, M. D. Anderson Hospital for _ 
be Instituto Oswaldo Cruz, Rio de Janeiro. __ Cancer Research, Houston, and the Department of 


2. Lack of inhibition of growth of Euglena Plant sepeietcianath University of Oklahoma ae, » Nor- 7 


lis by a vitamin By oxidation product. Gil- 
a. Villela and Luiz A. de roti Instituto 3. Effect of Sanguinin, an antibiotic c agent. from 


blood, on streptococcal infection in mice. Don 
Oswaldo Cruz, Rio de Janeiro, 
A new method for staining flagella. Paulo W. Micks, Dorothy M. Whitney and Ludwik 


Gées, Laboratory of Microbiology, School of Phar- Anigstein, Department of Preventive Medicine — 
macy, Universidade do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro. a4 


and Public Health, The University of Texas, — 
_ Preservation of viability and virulence of 


Medical Branch, Galveston. 
Leptospira in culture ‘media, Mario Santos, In- 


_ 4, The in vitro effect of neomycin ‘on bacteria. bs 
stituto Oswaldo Cruz, Rio de Janeiro, 


isolated from cutaneous pyogenic infections. C.S. 
~§. Immunological behaviour of pregnancy ‘on Livingood, C. Elizabeth spose, Rose Marie Sautter — 
malignancy sera with Proteus OX19 and Rickelt- 


tology and Syphilology, and Department of Bac 
Paulo de HG. ecology and. Parasitology, The University of 


Instituto Oswaldo Cruz, Rio de Janeiro. 


tuted naphthoquinones and related agents on 
6. A quantitative method for the study of the ts 
of 1. G. Candida albicans. Randolph Clements, Joe 


Pereira and J. Travassos, Instituto Oswaldo Cruz 2 Nash and G. A. Emerson, The Department of 

Pharmacology and Toxicology, The University of 

7. Non-chromogenic culture dan acid- Ant 

bacillus isolated from nasal mucus of a H. MGIES ON ENC irect Antagonism” 
in bacteria. James O. Norman and E. Staten 


Wynne, Division of Experimental Pathology, the 
Janeiro. University of Texas, M. D. Anderson Hospital for 


8. Quantitative hemagglutination of human red 
ancer Research, Houston. 
blood cells (blood group O-Rh negative) sensitized  : Morphological studies of some filamentous ; 


with B C G tuberculin. Laerte de Andrade and 
microorganisms observed in material obtained from 
— Instituto Oswaldo Rio de teeth. W. A. Nolte, Dept. of The 
itis. ‘University of Texas School of Dentistry, Houston. 
Paulo de Gées, Clementino Fraga Filho, M. Bruno | _ 8. A modified glass filter apparatus for small 
= volumes. Frank B. Engley, Jr., Department of 


Lobo and J. Cirtbelli Guimartes, Laboratory of Bacteriology and Parasitology , The University 


Texas Medical Branch, Galveston. 
Rio de Jeno. 9. Gamma-aminobutyric acid in certain ‘fungi. 
South Central Branch (Helen E. Levy, Secretary) Robert Fuerst and Jorge Awapara, Department of 
December 8, 1951, Charity Hospital, New Or- Biochemistry, The University of Texas, M. D. 
la = Anderson Hospital for Cancer Research, Houston. 

_ Odds and ends in the science of bacteriology and — wae 10. Studies on a thermophilic variant of Bacillus 
Fasting, Charity Hospital, Roy B. Mefferd, »Jr., and L. Leon 
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q and the of Bacter gy, The Uni- Health, The of ‘Medical Branch 
AL Serological studies with Vibrio metchnikovii, Bartonella bovis in Texas. Morris Pollari 
L. Gott, E. Staten Wynne, Donald E. Mehl, D. G. Parmer, Department of Preventive 
-and James O. Norman, Division of Experimental x Medicine and Public Health, The University ofp 
Pathology, The University of Texas, M.D. Ander- Texas Medical Branch, Galveston. 
son Hospital for Cancer Research, Houston. een. 20. The I. M. Lewis Lecture: The role of amino § B 
ae 12. Alkaligenes faecalis meningitis and bacte- _ acids in bacterial population changes. Dr. J, 
q remia concurrent with bacillary dysentery. -— : Werner Braun, Chemical Corps Biological Labo 
_— Staten Wynne, Jacob W. Old, and Cora L. Gott.  ratories, Camp Detrick, Frederick, Maryland. q 
- Williams, The Department of Bacteriology, ‘The Washington, D. a Branch (Bernice Eddy, 
14. The apparent catalytic effect of methionine December 11, 1951, 182nd Meeting, Army Medi- 
on the utilization of homocystine by brucellae. cal Service Graduate School 
a J. Rode, Chas. E. Lankford and V. T. Schu- The annual dinner meeting and election of 
hardt, The Brucellosis Research Project of the officers was held, followed by an address with gen- 
. Clayton Foundation and the Department of Bac- eral discussion, ‘entitled ‘ ‘Biological Research in 
q teriology, The University of Texas, Austin. => 4 the Program of the National Science Foundation’, 
The prevalence of Coxiella burnetis in Central by Dr. John Field, 
and South Texas dairies. Margaret . Ann Norris, January 22nd, 1952, 183rd Meeting, Army Medical 
Mary Horan and J. V. Irons, The Texas State Service Graduate School 
Department of Health Laboratories, Austin Bacterial degradation of alpha- conidendrin, 
ay 4 16. The effect of cortisone on Coxsackie virus Walter A. Konetzka and Michael J. Pelczar, Jr, 
_ infections in adult mice. S. Edward Sulkin, H. _ Department of Bacteriology, University of Mary- 
Craig Wallis and Paul Donaldson, Southwestern 
: Medical School of the University of Texas, Dallas. 2. Coxsackie viruses and human disease. Robert 
Field and laboratory studies on the Huebner, Laboratory of Infectious 
_ sackie viruses. Thelma D. Sullivan, Margaret Ann 
_ Norris and J. V. Irons, Texas State Health Depart- 


ment Laboratories, Austin. eee 


3. Metabolic studies of Salmonella anatum ina 
synthetic medium containing growth-controlling 
of Lansing poliomyelitis virus. Chin concentrations of energy sources. F. Davis, E. H. 
Min Hsiang, Morris Pollard and Don Micks, Nilson and L. A. Barnes, Naval | Medical Research 


Department of Preventive Medicine and Public Institute. & 
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Adams, Anne S. Dept. of Bacteriology, Medici 


‘Chester W. Coll. of So. Carolina, Charleston 4 
Ajello, Libero, U. S. Public Health Serv., G 
Howitt, Beatrice Box 253, San Rafael, Box 185, Chamblee, Georgia” 

California -Alegnani, William C., Dept. of Bacteriology, School 
Rosenow, , Longview Hospital, Cincinnati Vet. Med., ‘Michigan State College, East 


‘Swift, Homer F. ., Rockefeller Inst. for Richard E., 404 P lainfield Ave., » 


Research, 66th & ‘York , New York 
Angelotti, Robert, 2 2034 AN. High St., 206, Colum- 


(November 28, 1951 through F ebruary 20, 1952) “Ardrey, William B. » Dept. of Vet. Science, Univ. 

Jerome C. , 324 Cedar Avenue, South Pitts ‘Idaho 
burg, Tenn. Baier, Harold L., 54 Welton New Bruns- 
. N. W., wick, New Jersey 
11, D. C. Baker, Fred D., 517 Knower St., Toledo 9, Ohio 
Abshier, R., Seneca 4-01, West Lafayette, ‘Barbaro, John F., P. O. Box 508, Univer- 
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is “Pola Barbiers, Arthur 616 Vill: 


Kalamazoo, 


Ju Ann Arbor, ‘Michigan 
Eddy Beauchamp, Jeanne E, 1409-15th St. > 

Beaulieu, Maurice, 7166 Louis Montreal, 
ny ny Met Canada 
eining, Paul R., S.J., Carroll House, 1225 Otis. 
ction af N. E. , Washington 17, D. 


with gen. | Belka, Sarah N., 3321 St. 


search in | La. 
dation”, Belser, William L. 


| University, 310 Cedar St., New Haven, Conn. 


Medical Berger, Frank M. , 227 Prospect Avenue, 'Prince- _ Carman, Wallace W., 


idendrin, Berman, Mrs. Donald, 88 881 East Fulton St., Colum- 
Mary. Bimbaum, Herman A., 507 Fernwood ‘Terrace, 
Linden, New Jersey 
Blank, Robert W., 81-38 Baxter pn Elm. 
Diseases, hurst, New York, New York 

In- Boisvert, ‘Paul L., Chestnut Ridge Orange, 


um ins Bolduan, Orvil E. A., P. D. - Division, Camp 
itrolling Detrick, Frederick, Maryland 
s, E. H. § Bolton, Robert, Summit Hill Estates, RFD #2, 


_ New City, Rockland County, N. Y. | 
Bonham, Rith E., epee Apts. B-6, Gal- 

Boniece, William S. , The Lilly Research Labs. 
‘| EliLilly & Co., Indianapolis, 

| Booda, Jr., Charles K., 359 West Mt. Airy / Ave. 
Apt B-2, Philadelphia 
| Boucher, Norman 2841-44th Ave. South, 


- Dakota State College, Brookings, | South Da- 


M. John, Me Coles 


| Rainier, Md. 
Brandi, Aurelia, 125 Washington Place, New York 
Brilliantine, Laura, 1126 No. Crescent Hats Blvd, 
* | Brooke, Marcus Saul, Dept. of Bact. & Immunol- 
Harvard Medical School, 25 Shattuck 
Brooks, Barbara E., Dept. of Bacteriology, Army — 


aa Dept. of Agric. Govt. of Canada, Gamelin B Bivd., 


New Orleans, i 


Bowers, Harry Jonathan, East Men’s Hall, South 


S, 4417 Belleview Avenue, 
_Baltimore15,Md. 


‘om New Vouk! ‘55, New 
Burroughs, James A., 3738 Grant Drive, Brook- 
: Bush, Robert L., Eli Lilly & Co., , Rm. 5324, 740 — 

S. Alabama Bldg. 28, Biological Control] Labs., 


Indianapolis, 
yrne, Lawrence J., Animal Dis. Res. Institute, 


Camden Corinne, Brunswick Hospital, Amityville, 

Carhart , Sally R. , Loyola University Medical 
School, 706 South Wolcott Ave., 
Iilinois 


Carski, Theodore Wey 126 Regester Ave., Towson, 
Baltimore © 
Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
Chambers, Eunice H., 43 Greeley Avenue, Say-— 


Chanock, Robert M., 352 Hearve Avenue, , 
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by Chandrashaker, Beerappa, Dept. of Animal ise 


bandry, Government of Mysore, P P. O. Banga- 
lore, (Mysore State), India 
Chaplin, C. E., Div. of Bact. & Dairy Sint, ' 
Science Servies Bidg., Ottawa, Canada © 1 
_Chavan, Ishwar G., 210 St., East Lansing, 
Michigan 
Citation, Robert T., 400 Everett D Drive, 
Paul J., 8394 W. Drive, Los Angeles 
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Clark, William , Dept. of Bacteriology, Cornell 
Clement, Mary R., Agnes Regan Hall, Catholic se 
University, Washington, D. C. 
Cochran, Morgan W., 660 Glenmont Avenue, 


— Cole, Morton S., Dept. of Dairy S Science, of Lab. 
Bacteriology, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Tl. 
Coleman, Charles M., 6108 South University Ave., aa 
Comstock, Cynthia, 10 Newport Avenue, West: 
Hartford,Conmn. 


Coney, Jean Heath, 105 Mallow Hill Road, Bal- 


timore 29, Maryland 
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Pittsburgh 28, Pa. Coscia, Alfred J.,526 Ford St., Bridgeport, Penna. 


Freed, Ww. ,M.M. Division, Camp Detrick, 
4 (Culver, Jensen , 1392 University Ave keley Gagan, Stephen Bacteriology Dept., Rm. 20, 
D’Agostino, Josephine J., 833 University Galloway, Margaret v., , Wearimus Road, Rd. #2, 
Dansby, Doris, 120 East Central Ave., i. xK _ Galyen, LaVern I., 930 W. Nebraska, Norman, 
Davis, David E., 1721 Sycamore Street, Haddon - a Gardner, Betty Jane, 3461 Culver Road, Rochester 
- Davis, Norman S., 1505 Shakespeare Ave., New ¥ Gardner, Edward, Jr., 414-14th Avenue, Colum. 
DeCarli, Lenore M., 39 East Springfield Street, Gardner, George D., Jr., 429 Ethan ‘Allen Ave, 
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